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Subway  crime  figures  add 


In  what  might  be  one  of  the  most  mas- 
sive consolidations  of  police  agencies  in  the 
history  of  American  law  enforcement,  New 
York  City  officials  have  placed  the  metrop- 
olis’s transit  and  housing  police  forces 
under  the  direct  command  of  Police  Com- 
missioner Robert  J.  McGuire. 

While  the  move  was  played  down  as  a 
"policy  decision”  by  the  authorities  in- 
volved, McGuire  indicated  that  the  limited 
consolidation  may  evolve  into  a full- 
fledged  merger  of  the  three  sizeable  forces, 
noting  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  be 
"able  to  shift  manpower  as  needed 
between  areas.” 

Announcing  the  unified  command  order 
on  September  10,  Mayor  Edward  Koch 
said  he  was  ready  to  push  for  legislation 
that  would  pave  the  way  for  melding  of 
police  services  in  the  city.  "If  legislation  is 
needed  to  do  it,  we'll  get  legislation," 
he  declared.  "Somewhere  in  the  future,  a 
complete  merger  is  a definite  possibility.  If 
impediments  exist,  we'll  get  nd  of  them." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
order  took  effect  immediately.  The  organi- 
zational change  was  thought  to  be 
prompted  by  the  mayor's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  transit  force's  six-month  campaign 
to  reduce  violent  crime  in  the  subways. 
Recent  figures  show  that  serious  offenses 
in  the  transit  system  have  reached  pre- 
crackdown levels,  escalating  back  to  over 
250  felonies  per  week. 

Expressing  hope  that  the  consolidation 


Sanford  Garelik 


would  “strengthen  law  enforcement  against 
the  lawless  element  that  preys  upon  our 
citizens,"  Koch  said  the  2, 810-member 
transit  force  and  the  1,459-member  hous- 
ing police  department  will  initially  remain 
as  separate  units,  but  they  would  take 
"operational  and  policy"  direction  from 
McGuire.  The  order  gives  the  commis- 
sioner command  authority  over  a-  total 
of  27,769  sworn  personnel,  includingjijs 
23,500-member  New  York  City  Police 
Department. 

Herben  J.  Sturz,  the  city’s  criminal 


Indiana  troopers  get  the  picture 


A crumpled  Dodge  says  cheese  as  an  Indiana  trooper  shoots  an  accident  investigation 
photo.  The  state  has  equipped  all  of  its  sworn  personnel  with  3 5mm  camera  outfits  in  one 
of  the  most  extensive  programs  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  See  story  on  page  9. 


up  to  NYC  police  merger 


James  B.  Meehan  and  Robert  J.  McGuire  at  a recent  ceremony 


justice  coordinator,  was  the  architect  of 
the  unification  effort.  Asked  by  the  mayor 
to  come  up  with  a plan  to  battle  subway 
crime,  Sturz  noted  that  by  linking  the 
forces,  the  transit  and  housing  police 
would  gain  the  extensive  "back-up"  as- 
sistance of  the  regular  police  department. 

Lost  in  the  structural  shake-up  was 
Sanford  D.  Garelik,  who  has  headed  the 
transit  police  since  1975.  The  veteran  law- 
man will  retain  his  secondary  role  as  direc- 
tor of  security  for  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority,  but  his  transit  chief's 
job  was  given  by  Koch  to  James  B. 
Meehan,  a 30-year  veteran  of  the  NYCPD 
who  was  the  department's  chief  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Deputy  Chief  Charles  O.  Henry  of  the 
NYCPD,  who  has  served  as  acting  chief  of 
the  housing  force  for  the  past  two  months, 
was  given  permanent  command  of  that 
agency. 

Underlining  the  limited  autonomy  that 
the  transit  and  housing  units  will  retain, 
both  Henry  and  Meehan  noted  that  they 
would  probably  have  to  take  leaves  of 
absence  from  the  regular  police  depart- 
ment to  work  in  their  new  posts. 

In  spite  of  the  suddeness  with  which 
Koch  reshaped  the  face  of  policing  in  New 
York,  time  still  remained  for  political 
wrangling.  Although  the  mayor  said  his 
action  had  the  approval  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  city’s  Transit  and  Housing  Authori- 
ties, City  Council  President  Carol  Bellamy 
promptly  questioned  the  legality  of  the 
shake-up. 

Bellamy  is  a member  of  the  board  of  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority, 
the  parent  body  of  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority,  and  her  spokesman  told 
the  Times  that  while  she  did  not  oppose 
the  change,  she  would  seek  expert  opinion 
concerning  its  legality  from  an  M.T.A. 
lawyer.  "Legislation  might  have  to  make 


the  change,"  the  spokesman  said. 

But  a spokesman  for  the  M.T.A.  said 
that  if  such  legislation  were  required,  it 
would  only  be  3 technical  matter  of  "dot- 
ting the  i's  and  crossing  the  t's." 

Meanwhile,  the  city’s  Corporation 
Counsel,  Allen  G.  Schwartz,  argued  that 
no  legislative  sanction  was  necessary  for 
the  unification  of  police  command.  A state 
statute  may  be  needed  to  implement  the 
total  integration  of  the  three  forces,  he 
said,  but  the  current  plan  represents  a 
"policy  decision"  requiring  only  the  ap- 
proval of  the  heads  of  the  two  authori- 
ties. 

Housing  Authority  Chairman  Joseph  J 
Christian,  who  attended  the  news  con- 
ference at  which  the  consolidation  was  an- 
nounced, said  that  he  approved  of  the 
change.  A Housing  Authority  press  repre- 
sentative noted  that  the  agency’s  two 
board  members  had  also  given  their  ap- 
proval. 

Transit  Authority  Chairman  John  D. 
Simpson  told  reporters  at  the  news  confer- 
ence that  deposed  chief  Garelik  would 
assist  in  coordinating  security  for  the 
M.T.A. 's  Long  Island  Railroad  and  Conrail 
divisions,  the  suburban  train  systems  which 
serve  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  most  vocal  criticism  of  Koch's  "uni- 
fied direction  for  the  war  on  crime"  came 
from  the  presidents  of  the  transit  and 
housing  Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Associa- 
tions. 

Transit  police  union  head  William 
McKechnic  charged  that  the  mayor’s  action 
would  turn  Commissioner  McGuire  into  "a 
czar."  "There's  no  Mandrake  the  Magician 
out  there  as  a police  administrator,"  the 
union  president  noted.  "The  people 
making  these  decisions  are  playing  a public 
relations  game.  The  only  way  to  get  police 
officers  around  is  to  hire  them.  Our  man 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and 
returning  it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  The: . individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Mar, 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or 
ganizational  commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  Yoik,  NY  10019 
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NBS  booklet  flashes  on 
emergency  light  testing 

A scries  of  tests  designed  to  evaluate  the 
attention-getting  properties  of  emergency 
vehicle  warning  lights  is  outlined  in  a new 
publication  from  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

According  to  the  report,  the  researchers 
developed  a novel  technique  of  conspicuity 
testing  in  which  an  observer  would  fix  his 
vision  straight  ahead  and  view  two  flashing 
lights  peripherally  — one  located  20°  to  the 
left  and  one  20-  to  the  right.  One  of  the 
two  lights  was  a reference  bulb  whose  in- 
tensity could  be  adjusted  by  the  observer 
until  the  two  lights  appeared  equally  cons- 
picuous. 

All  the  lights  were  ranked  on  a single 
scale  of  consipicuity,  based  on  the  measur- 
ed intensities  dialed  by  the  observer  on  the 
adjustable  reference  light. 

In  evaluating  the  test,  the  researchers 
found  a 90  percent  correlation  between 
the  measured  attention-grabbing  power  of 
the  lights  and  their  rated  effective  inten- 
sities. 

A "disappearance-angle”  test  was  also 
conducted  in  which  the  warning  devices 
were  ranked  according  to  the  number  of 
degrees  into  the  left  side  of  the  visual  field 
that  their  flashes  could  still  be  seen  by  an 
observer.  The  ranking  correlated  at  a rate 
of  86  percent  to  the  conspicuity  rank, 
according  to  the  report. 

To  obtain  a copy  of  the  24-page  study, 
which  discusses  problems  encountered  in 
the  tests  and  suggestions  for  improvement, 
send  $1.50  to  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC  20402. 

NYS  police  ordered  to  hire 
more  women  and  minorities 

The  New  York  State  Police  recently 
joined  the  ranks  of  other  major  law  en- 
forcement agencies  that  have  been  handed 
minority  hiring  quotas  after  a Federal 
judge  ordered  the  force  to  give  50  percent 
of  its  future  job  openings  to  minorities  and 
women. 

In  a September  6 ruling,  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  James  Foley  found  that  the 
past  hiring  practices  of  the  Division  of 
State  Police  has  unintentionally  discrimi- 
nated against  women  and  members  of  mi- 
nority groups.  Less  than  100  of  the  state’s 
3,400  troopers  are  female,  black  or  His- 
panic. 

According  to  the  news  services,  the 
court-imposed  quota  mandates  that  for 
every  five  white  male  officers  hired,  the 
agency  must  sign  up  four  black  or  Hispanic 
troopers  and  one  women  officer. 

Civilian  review  proposal 
is  scrapped  in  Tucson 

A drive  to  establish  a civilian  review 
board  to  monitor  police  activity  in  Tucson, 
Arizona  narrowly  missed  its  mark  earlier 
this  month  when  the  City  Council  voted  to 
shelve  the  matter. 

The  3-to-2  rejection  came  only  days 
after  a white  policeman  was  stabbed  during 
an  altercation  at  a minority  festival  at  a 
local  community  center.  The  incident  was 
said  to  reflect  the  city's  high  degree  of 
racial  tension  which  was  fueled  last  month 
by  the  shooting  of  an  unarmed  black  man 
by  a plainclothes  officer 

Shortly  after  the  accidental  shooting, 
in  which  the  victim  was  mistaken  for  a 
fleeing  convict,  several  local  black  and 
Hispanic  civil  rights  groups  and  the  Arizona 
Civil  Liberties  Union  called  on  the  city  to 
found  a civilian  panel  to  review  law  en- 


forcement practices. 

Although  Mayor  Lewis  Murphy  and  Po- 
lice Chief  William  Gilkinson  joined  the  City 
Council  in  opposing  the  proposal,  the  two 
officials  urged  their  staffs  to  explore  mea- 
sures that  could  be  used  to  examine  con- 
troversial police  actions  in  the  future. 

You  got  to  have  heart  to 
be  a New  York  City  cop 

A new  set  of  physical  requirements  for 
entrance  into  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  is  so  stringent  that  55  percent 
of  all  men  and  women  applying  for  jobs 
have  been  rejected,  according  to  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

The  tougher  medical  screening  is  report- 
edly part  of  a department  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  police  officers  who 
will  eventually  have  to  be  retired  for  vari- 
ous types  of  disabilities.  Most  of  the  po- 
tential recruits  who  were  rejected  were 
turned  away  after  doctors  discovered  po- 
tential or  existing  heart,  back  or  ear  pro- 
blems. 

Apparently,  Police  Commissioner  Rob- 
ert McGuire  ordered  the  intensive  physicals- 
in  response  to  recent  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  officers  retiring  on  so-called  heart 
bill  pensions,  which  provide  tax-free  sti- 
pends at  three-quarter  pay. 

Since  1971,  1,717  city  policemen  and 
firefighters  have  been  let  go  on  heart  bill 
disabilities,  under  which  any  officer’s  heart 
condition  is  presumed  to  be  the  result  of 
an  on-duty  condition. 

As  a result  of  the  more  stringent  en- 
trance requirements,  the  rate  of  rejection 
for  the  candidates  who  are  applying  for 
200  to  400  recruit  jobs  is  running  three 
times  higher  than  ever  recorded  previously. 

Under  the  old  system,  applicants  were 
screened  by  physicians,  and,  unless  irregu- 
larities were  found  during  a relatively  quick 
physical,  they  were  permitted  to  proceed 
to  the  next  test  phase. 


Now  each  candidate  must  undergo  an 
electrocardiogram  examination,  a series  of 
electronic  hearing  tests,  orthopedic  exami- 
nations that  arc  designed  to  detect  incipi- 
ent back  problems,  and  vision  tests. 

Although  the  applicants  who  were  re- 
jected have  the  right  to  appeal  the  doctor’s 
decision,  a police  offical  noted  that  "their 
chances  of  being  hired  are  very  slight.” 

Lights,  camera,  testimony: 
courtroom  videotape  tested 

The  videotaping  of  witness  testimony 
for  future  presentation  at  civil  trials  ma> 
be  a viable  judicial  technique,  according  to 
a report  released  recently  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  LEAA’s 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice,  the  28-page  study  ana- 
lyzes a survey  of  278  jurors  who  panic 
ipated  in  prerecorded  videotaped  (PRVTT) 
civil  trials  conducted  in  Ohio  during  1975 
and  1976. 

The  trials  were  unique  in  that  the  wit- 
nesses’ testimony  had  been  prerecorded  for 
trial  presentation  and  a judge  was  not 
present  during  the  presentation  of  the 
tapes. 

‘‘The  survey  responses  indicated  a gen 
erally  favorable  reaction  to  the  use  of 
PRVTT,"  an  NBS  abstract  of  the  repon 
noted.  "As  an  illustration,  the  respondent: 
indicated  a preference  for  a PRVTT  over 
an  ordinary  trial  in  a civil  suit  in  which 
they  were  a litigant.  In  contrast,  there  was 
an  even  split  in  indicated  preference  in  the 
case  of  a criminal  trial  in  which  they  were 
the  accused.” 

' Entitled  "Juror  Response  to  pre 
recorded  Videotape  Trials."  the  report  cat 
be  obtained  by  sending  $1.75  for  eacl 
copy  required  to:  Superintendent  ol 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  DC  20402.  The  ordci 
number  is  003-003-02071-1. 
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D.C.  force  divided  in  deputy  chief  controversy 


Reinstatement  of  Trussell  attacked  by  detectives,  police  union 


Deputy  Chief  William  Trussell  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.  police  force,  charged  by 
his  men  with  incompetent  and  racist  be- 
havior, was  reinstated  to  his  post  as  chief 
of  detectives  last  month  in  a move  that  in- 
tensified a four-month-long  dispute  which 
continues  to  polarize  the  department. 

Trussell,  a 30-year  veteran  of  the  D.C. 
police  who  became  head  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Division  last  year,  has  been 
reassigned  to  a minor  post  in  May  after 
members  of  his  homicide  squad  protested 
that  he  was  thwarting  their  investigations 
and  had  uttered  racial  slurs  on  two  occa- 
sions. 

In  reinstating  Trussell  at  an  August  31 
news  conference,  Police  Chief  Burtell  M. 
Jefferson  ignored  the  recommendation  of  a 
three-member  panel  which  had  voted  2- 
to-1  against  reinstalling  the  commander  in 
his  old  post. 

The  committee,  which  was  selected  by 
Jefferson  to  investigate  the  charges,  cleared 
Trussell  of  any  wrongdoing  but  said  that  he 
should  not  return  to  the  detective  division 
because  his  ability  to  lead  the  unit  had 
been  seriously  damaged  by  the  contro- 
versy. 

During  the  press  meeting,  a group  of 
about  20  police  union  officials  and  homi- 
cide detectives  angrily  stalked  out  of  the 
room,  according  to  the  Washington  Post. 
"It  was  evident  from  the  actions  and  com- 
ments of  the  police  who  crowded  into  the 
auditorium  at  headquarters  for  the  chief’s 
press  conference  that  the  controversy  has 
brought  to  the  surface  long-standing  but 


The  amount  of  violence  in  prime  time 
television  programming  has  decreased 
slightly  over  the  past  two  years,  according 
to  a recently  released  survey  which  rated 
ABC  as  the  "most  violent"  TV  network 
and  the  Chrysler  Corporation  as  the  "most 
violent"  program  sponsor. 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  for  Broadcasting,  the  study 
monitored  programs  for  four  weeks  this 
past  May  to  determine  how  much  measur- 
able violence  is  actually  shown  on  televi- 


muted  racial  antagonisms  in  the  depart- 
ment and  has  pitted  rank-and-file  police 
against  their  superior  officers,"  the  news- 
paper noted. 

In  their  charges  against  their  com- 
mander, the  homicide  detectives  had  listed 
more  than  20  complaints  about  Trussell's 
handling  of  major  cases.  Two  of  the  most 
serious  item6  alleged  that  he  "contami- 
nated" a suspected  murder  weapon  at  the 
scene  of  a crime  and  that  he  interviewed 
possible  suspects  and  witnesses  at  a crime 
scene  without  making  a written  record  of 
their  statements. 

The  detectives  also  quoted  the  deputy 
chief  as  having  said  to  white  investigators 
on  two  separate  occasions:  "Not  all  people 
go  into  shock.  Animals  don’t  go  into  shock 
when  they  are  shot,  and  neither  do 
blacks." 

Contrasting  to  the  charge  of  racism,  one 
report  indicated  that  Trussell  had  become 
somewhat  of  a laughingstock  among  the 
homicide  squad's  45  members.  “Make  sure 
you  get  aerial  photos  in  this  case,”  one  de- 
tective would  reportedly  say  to  another. 
"Sure,  it’s  a murder  in  the  basement,  but 
you  know  how  much  the  chief  likes  aerial 
photos.” 

The  anecdote  was  allegedly  derived 
from  Trussell’s  insistence  on  using  aerial 
photography  in  at  least  two  cases  despite 
the  belief  of  veteran  detectives  that  the 
photos  could  serve  no  purpose.  “Yeah, 
that’s  funny,  I suppose,"  one  detective  told 
the  Post.  “Funny  if  that  were  the  only 
time  and  if  it  weren’t  so  serious." 


sion.  Programs  were  ranked  from  least  to 
most  violent,  and  advertisers  were  ranked 
according  to  the  amount  of  violent  pro- 
gramming they  sponsored. 

“Young  Guy  Christian"  from  ABC  lead 
the  Field  in  portraying  violent  incidents, 
followed  closely  by  three  NBC  shows  — 
"The  Duke,"  "Cliff  Hangers,"  and  "Buf- 
falo Soldiers." 

Apparently,  the  popularity  of  a show 
had  little  to  do  with  its  violence  rating. 
While  such  highly  rated  shows  as  "Charlie’s 


But  Trussell  has  supporters  within  the 
department,  who  described  the  lawman  as 
"dedicated,”  "conscientious,"  and  "a  dog- 
gone good  official."  One  high-ranking  offi- 
cer with  extensive  experience  as  a detective 
declared:  "1  have  tremendous  respect  for 
Trussell.  He’s  one  of  the  most  solid  ad- 
ministrators in  the  department." 

Jefferson  also  had  words  of  praise  for 
the  executive  upon  returning  him  to  his 
command.  "I  have  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
assign Deputy  Chief  Trussell,"  he  noted.  "I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  he  is  a profes- 
sional police  officer  of  30  years  of  out- 
standing and  creditable  service  to  this  de- 
partment. For  me  to  do  otherwise,  I could 
not  justify  it." 

Citing  the  report  of  his  ad  hoc  investiga- 
tion panel,  the  chief  noted  that  the  board 
had  found  Trussell  "to  be  competent"  and 
"did  not  feel  he  had  unduly  interfered  in 
any  investigation."  Jefferson  did  acknowl- 
edge that  the  panel  had  found  that  Trussell 
had  made  "an  improprietous  (sic]  re- 
mark,” but  he  noted  that  the  board  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  “a  racial  slur." 

Two  of  the  panel  members,  Assistant 
Police  Chiefs  Maurice  Turner  and  Marty 
Tapscott,  are  black.  They  voted  against 
Trussell’s  reinstatement,  contending  that 
his  intention  to  sue  some  detectives  for 
libel  and  the  dispute  itself  made  his  "abil- 
ity to  regain  effective  control  of  the  divi- 
sion. . .increasingly  doubtful."  The  assis- 
tant chiefs  also  stated  that  Trussell's 
authority  had  been  "greatly  diminished." 

In  dissent,  panel  member  Richard 


Angels"  and  “Rockford  Files"  also  ranked 
high  in  violent  content,  other  popular 
shows,  like  "Barney  Miller”  and  “Mork  and 
Mindy,"  were  given  a zero  violence  rating 
in  the  NCCB  survey. 

Explaining  how  the  rating  figures  were 
compiled,  the  NCCB  newsletter  "Media 
Watch"  noted  that  the  study  focused 
"primarily  on  the  combination  of  the 
number  of  violent  incidents  and  the  length 
of  those  incidents  expressed  as  a percen- 
tage of  the  total  violent  time  and  incidents 
in  prime  time  programming.” 

The  definition  of  a violent  action  cover- 
ed a number  of  categories,  including  "gun 
fight,  gun  threat  and  shooting  at  a person,” 
the  newsletter  said.  Personal  physical  vio- 
lence was  defined  as  beating,  strangling, 
manhandling,  fistfighting,  inflicting  a 
wound,  stabbing,  attempted  drowning,  and 
attempted  suicide.  A final  classification, 
described  as  "capital  episodes,"  included 
killing,  kidnapping  and  suicide. 

When  the  ratings  for  all  prime  time 
shows  were  added  up,  ABC  was  found  to 
have  aired  the  most  violence  with  a 4446 
rating,  closely  followed  by  NBC  with  a 
4240  score.  CBS  was  a distant  third,  scor- 
ing a 2475  violence  figure. 

Commenting  on  the  network  rankings, 
an  NCCB  spokesman  pointed  out  that  CBS 
was  less  violent  than  ABC  by  almost  50 
percent  "The  decrease  of  violence  on  CBS 
was  a direct  reversal  from  1977  when  CBS, 
unlike  the  other  two  networks,  increased 
its  violent  programming.” 

One  factor  that  made  ABC  the  leader  in 
. television  violence  was  the  theatrical  and 
made-for-TV  films  it  broadcast  during  the 
survey  period.  “ABC  was  most  violent  in 
the  movies  it  showed,  while  NBC  was  most 
viojent  in  its  scries  programming,"  an 
Cniuimicd  .mi  Page  20 
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Brooks,  who  is  white  and  is  an  attorney  for 
the  police  dep  .rtment,  said  it  would  be 
"wholly  contradictory”  to  clear  Trussell  of 
the  charges  and  then  remove  him  from 
command.  Such  a move  would  "indelibly 
shadow  and  taint"  the  deputy  chief, 
Brooks  added. 

The  attorney  contended  that  the  allega- 
tions against  Trussell,  including  the  one 
that  he  had  uttered  a racial  slur,  had  been 
“contrived"  by  the  homicide  detectives.  He 
observed  that  detectives  interviewed  during 
the  panel’s  investigation  had  not  been 
unanimous  in  their  accounts  of  what  had 
been  said. 

When  the  controversy  broke  four 
months  ago,  Trussell  denied  that  he  had 
equated  blacks  to  animals.  "That  remark  as 
quoted  is  untrue,"  he  noted  "I  have  full 
recollection  of  what’s  being  alluded  to  and 
it’s  not  at  all  like  (it  was  reported.]  I’m 
going  to  explain  (to  the  chief)  that  remark 
in  detail." 

While  Trussell’s  explanation  to  Jefferson 
was  apparently  satisfactory,  the  city’s  po- 
lice union  appears  to  be  very  dissatisfied 
with  the  chief's  handling  of  the  affair. 

Police  union  president  Larry  Simmons 
has  requested  that  the  city  council  investi- 
gate Jefferson’s  role  in  the  controversy, 
noting  that  he  would  hire  an  independent 
firm  to  conduct  a "vote  of  no  confidence" 
against  the  chief  within  the  department. 

"The  whole  thing  stinks  to  high  heav- 
en," one  homicide  squad  member  said.  "I 
Continued  on  Page  20 

Philly  cop  test 
ruled  unfair 
to  females 

The  Philadelphia  Police  Department  will 
not  be  permitted  to  hire  a group  of  225 
male  recruits  due  to  a Federal  court  order 
which  charges  that  the  force’s  entrance 
requirements  unfairly  exclude  women. 

In  a September  5 ruling,  U.S.  District 
Judege  Charles  Weiner  said  that  a physical 
performance  test  required  of  all  police  ap- 
plicants had  "an  adverse  impact”  on  female 
candidates.  The  judge  pointed  out  that 
while  97  percent  of  the  male  applicants 
passed  the  exam,  only  31  percent  of  the 
women  successfully  completed  the  test, 
which  he  said  the  department  had  adopted 
without  his  approval. 

Weiner  also  took  exception  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  women  in  the  recruit 
group,  in  spite  of  a previous  court  order 
that  female  recruits  be  included  in  future 
hirings. 

According  to  United  Press  International, 
Philadelphia  was  named  as  the  defendant  in 
two  discrimination  suits  filed  in  1974.  Two 
years  later,  city  officials  entered  into  a con- 
sent decree  that  20  percent  of  the  new  of- 
ficers hired  would  be  women. 

The  judge  upped  the  ante  in  the  new 
decision,  ruling  that  25  percent  of  all  of- 
ficers hired  by  the  force  must  be  female. 
He  ordered  the  city  to  stop  discriminating, 
to  establish  criteria  for  future  hiring  and 
to  submit  the  plan  for  his  approval. 

Weiner  said  the  city  had  failed  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  he  had  handed  down  on 
February  12,  which  found  that  the  depart- 
ment's employment  policy  discriminated 
against  women  in  both  hiring  and  promo- 
tions. 

In  a memorandum,  the  judge  observed 
that  female  officers  accounted  for  only  1.6 
percent  of  fh'c  7,936-membcf  police  force. 


NCCB  Program  Ranking 

The  following  is  a selected  ranking  of  prime  time  network  programming  from  the  (3 

least  to  the  most  violent  shows  during  the  monitoring  period. 

^ Program  (Network) 

Rating 

•g  All  in  The  Family  (CBS) 

0 

Highcliff  Manor  (NBC) 

23  S 

Angie  (ABC) 

0 

Hizzoner  (NBC) 

23  | 

Bad  News  Bears  (CBS) 

0 

Laverne  and  Shirley  (ABC) 

23  £ 

S Barney  Miller  (ABC) 

0 

M.A.S.H.  (CBS) 

23  6 

r\  Beanes  of  Boston  (CBS) 

0 

Fantasy  Island  (ABC) 

28 1 

iji  Car  Wash  (NBC) 

0 

Quincy  (NBC) 

51  Hj 

j Carter  Country  (ABC) 

0 

Taxi  (ABC) 

52  p] 

& CHiPS  (NBC) 

0 

Salvage  (ABC) 

61 

Different  Strokes  (NBC) 

0 

Steel  Town  (CBS) 

65  fj 

j Eight  Is  Enough  (ABC) 

0 

Mary  Tyler  Moore  Hour  (CBS) 

80  d 

gl  Happy  Days  (ABC) 

0 

Hawaii  Five-0  (CBS) 

108  B 

rj  Hello  Larry  (NBC) 

0 

Barnaby  Jones  (CBS) 

113  H 

0 Just  Friends  (CBS) 

0 

Police  Story  (NBC) 

127  1 

3 Little  House  on  the  Prairie  (NBC)  U 

Time  Express  (CBS) 

14 1 H 

Miss  Winslow  and  Son  (CBS) 

0 

The  Nightingales  (NBC) 

151  1 

£ Mork  and  Mindy  (ABC) 

0 

BJ  and  the  Bear  (NBC) 

155  I 

One  Day  at  a Time  (CBS) 

0 

Starsky  and  Hutch  (ABC) 

164 

P Osmond  Family  Show  (ABC) 

0 

Vegas  (ABC) 

164  ( 

b The  White  Shadow  (CBS) 

0 

Super  Train  (NBC) 

170  fe 

Three's  Company  (ABC) 

0 

Incredible  Hulk  (CBS) 

175 

Welcome  Back  Kotter  (ABC) 

0 

Walt  Disney  (NBC) 

184  8 

Who  Dunnit  Game  (NBC) 

0 

Dukes  of  Hazzard  (CBS) 

193 

[ WKRP  in  Cincinnati  (CBS) 

0 

Rockford  Files  (NBC) 

24  1 

% Alice  (CBS) 

18 

Greatest  Heroes  of  the  Bible  (NBC) 

259 

Dallas  (CBS) 

18 

Charlie's  Angels  (ABC) 

278 

Family  (ABC) 

18 

Buffalo  Soldiers  (NBC) 

299 

□ Good  Times  (CBS) 

18 

Cliff  Hangers  (NBC) 

373 

3 Lou  Grant  (CBS) 

18 

The  Duke  (NBC) 

382  * 

9 Paper  Chase  (CBS) 

18 

Young  Guy  Christian  (ABC) 

434  1 

ABC  is  still  the  one  in  TV  violence,  but... 

Survey  says  media  mayhem  is  declining 
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A code  in  their  nose? 

Justice  Department  challenges  House  version  of  U.S.  law  reform 


The  Justice  Department  is  grumbling 
over  several  key  aspects  of  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  revised  Federal  criminal  code, 
charging  that  the  measure  would  severely 
hamper  the  government's  battle  against 
crime. 

In  testimony  before  a House  Judiciary 
subcommittee  last  month,  Philip  B.  Hey- 
mann,  the  head  of  the  department's 
Criminal  Division,  noted  that  the  current 
draft  of  the  revision  bill  would  strip  prose- 
cutors of  needed  tools,  while  failing  to  pro- 
vide essential  new  authonty  contained  in  a 
version  of  the  code  passed  last  year  by  the 
Senate. 

“It  would  be  unwise  and  unacceptable 
to  trade  the  present  patchwork  of  Federal 
criminal  laws  for  a systematic  and  simpli- 
fied code  that  made  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  crime  more  difficult,”  the 
assistant  attorney  general  said. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  Hey- 
mann  told  reporters  after  the  hearing  that 
he  could  not  support  the  House  measure 
unless  major  changes  were  made.  The  bill 
was  drafted  by  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  Representative  Robert  F.  Drinan  (D- 
Massachu  setts). 

Heymann  expressed  particular  concern 
over  an  article  in  the  measure  that  would 
require  a warrant  for  the  use  of  taped  evi- 
dence where  one  party  consents  to  record 
another.  He  also  challenged  a proposal  to 
cut  Federal  jurisdiction  in  probing  corrupt 
state  and  local  officials  and  the  bill's  lack 


of  a fraud-against-thc-govemment  statute. 

The  subcommittee  should  further  add  a 
provision  that  would  increase  penalties  to 
corporate  offenders  in  health  and  safety 
violations  to  $1  million,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment official  said. 

Observers  noted  that  department  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  is  critical  for  its  pas- 
sage. The  code  revision  approved  by  the 
Senate  last  year  is  considered  to  be  much 
more  in  line  with  department's  thinking  on 
the  matter. 

A legislative  aide  told  the  Post  that  the 
Senate  bill  started  with  a conservative  tinge 
and  eventually  moved  toward  center  as  it 
passed  through  the  senatorial  process. 
Meanwhile,  the  Drinan  bill,  which  repre- 


The  Chicago  Police  Department  ac- 
quired a new  force  of  hostage  negotiators 
earlier  this  month  as  the  result  of  an  exclu- 
sive FBI  seminar  which  trained  68  officers 
and  five  sergeants  in  the  art  of  effectively 
communicating  with  terrorists  and  barri- 
caded persons. 

The  four-day  training  session,  which  is 
part  of  the  department’s  effort  to  establish 
a formal  antiterrorism  plan,  examined  the 
theor  concepts  and  general  guidelines  of 
negotiations,  while  touching  on  the  physi- 


sents  the  first  House  attempt  at  criminal 
code  reform,  leans  more  to  the  liberal  side 
of  the  political  spectrum. 

The  difference  between  the  two  mea- 
sures was  explained  by  drafters  of  the 
House  bill,  who  noted  that  a lobbying  cam- 
paign by  an  alliance  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  the  Business  Round- 
table has  been  especially  persuasive. 

The  unusual  coalition  was  prompted  by 
the  ACLU's  concern  with  safeguarding 
individuals'  rights  and  the  business  lobby's 
desire  to  spare  corporate  leaders  from  in- 
creased criminal  liability. 

Commenting  on  the  apparent  instance 
of  strange  political  bedfellows,  John  Shat- 
tuck,  the  head  of  the  ACLU's  Washington, 


ological  and  psychological  aspects  of  hos- 
tage situations,  stress  awareness  procedure, 
techniques  of  settlement,  and  hostage  case 
histories. 

In  announcing  the  program,  Acting  Su- 
perintendent Joseph  DiLeonardi  said  that 
his  force  has  so  far  been  “fortunate"  in 
dealing  with  hostage  takers.  “We  have  suc- 
cessfully handled  hostage/barricade  con- 
frontation without  loss  of  lives  through  a 
combination  of  street  experience  and 
training  received  through  various  outside 


D.C.  office,  said  he  could  not  recall  any 
other  issue  in  which  the  two  groups'  in- 
terests have  coincided. 

For  his  pan,  Drinan  was  not  taken 
aback  by  Heymann's  critical  testimony. 
"He  has  to  play  a little  hardball  with  all 
those  law-and-order  types  over  there," 
the  congressman  said.  “1  thought  it  would 
be  worse.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  assistant  at- 
torney general  had  expressly  challenged 
only  about  10  of  the  hundreds  of  the  bill's 
provisions,  noting  that  his  subcommittee 
would  agree  to  Justice  Department  re- 
quests to  keep  a five-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  misdemeanors  and  to  hike  cor- 
porate fines  to  $1  million.  * 


agencies  as  well  as  our  own  Training 
Division,”  he  noted.  "Common  sense  and 
the  ability  to  deal  with  these  individuals 
have  been  the  two  most  important  factors 
in  our  past  experience." 

But  the  acting  superintendent  noted 
that  the  rise  in  hostage  situations  through- 
out the  country  has  prompted  the  depart- 
ment to  develop  "a  formal  plan  of  action 
which  would  be  immediately  initiated  in 
response  to  a hostage /barricadc/terrorist  in- 
cident by  summoning  negotiators,  contain- 
ment teams  and  other  personnel  who  may 
possess  technical  expertise  " 

Under  the  plan,  the  73  new  negotiators 
will  continue  to  work  in  their  usual  assign- 
ments, but  a special  schedule  will  be  main- 
tained at  Operations  Command  containing 
the  beat  numbers  of  the  expert  personnel 
by  watch  so  that  they  can  be  quickly  dis- 
patched to  hostage  situations. 

The  negotiators  will  be  reinforced  at  the 
scene  by  containment  team  personnel  who 
have  been  trained  in  heavy  weaponry,  res- 
cue and  apprehension  tactics.  The  contain- 
ment specialists  will  be  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  perimeter  security  of  the 
operation,  which  will  be  supervised  by 
either  the  assistant  superintendent  on  duty, 
the  chief  of  patrol  or  the  deputy  chief  of 
patrol  in  the  area. 

DiLeonardi  emphasized  the  flexibility 
of  the  new  policy.  “Every  situation  is  dif- 
ferent and  the  officer  in  charge  will  pro- 
ceed as  he  sees  fit,"  he  said.  “The  main 
objective  of  our  training  program  is  to  pro- 
vide the  officer  in  charge  with  the  best 
tools  and  the  best  techniques  available  to 
resolve  the  situation  without  loss  of  life.” 

Citing  another  major  goal  of  the  policy, 
the  acting  superintendent  added,  "Within 
an  hour  after  a hostage/barncade  situation 
has  been  identified,  all  personnel  at  the 
inner  perimeter  will  be  trained  personnel 
who  can  assist  in  the  successful  solution  of 
the  situation." 

In  addition  to  the  FBI  training,  the 
negotiation  group  received  30  hours  of  in- 
struction from  the  faculty  of  Chicago  city 
colleges  and  department  specialists.  The 
extra  course  material  covered  such  topics 
as  recognizing  and  dealing  with  various  per- 
sonality disorders  and  stress  management 

According  to  a department  spokesman, 
volunteers  for  the  training  were  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  such  factors  as  special  techni- 
cal skills,  fluency  in  foreign  languages, 
racial  and  sex  mixture,  geographical 
residency/work  mixture,  efficiency,  educa- 
tion, and  work  experience.  The  group 
includes  seven  blacks,  two  Latinos,  and 
seven  females,  and  is  fluent  in  14  foreign 
languages.  ... 


The  Superwood  Batons: 


Coca  Bola  (15") 
Night  Stick  (22") 
Riot  Stick  (36") 


Superwood  is  a unique  phenolic  la- 
minate made  from  carefully  selected 
thin  beech  veneers.  These  wood  layers 
are  impregnated  under  vacuum  with  a 
special,  synthtic  resin  and  then  densi- 
fined  and  compressed  through  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  and  pressure.  The 
result  is  a material  combining  the 
strength  and  toughness  of  wood  with 
weather  and  temperature  resistance 
and  unique  beauty  and  finish. 


ORDER  FORM  ■ SUPERWOOD  BATONS 


Address 
City 


. State  . 


.Zip  . 


TOTAL 

ENCLOSED 


SUPERWnOD 


0.  Bz..  -18 


Make  check  or  money  order 

Mount  Pleasant.  Pa.  15R66  payable  to  “Superwood" 


QUANTITY  J 

ITEM 

LENGTH 

PRICE/EACH* 

TOTALS 

Coca  Bola  with  Leather  Lanyard 

15” 

$24.35 

+ 

1 

Night  Stick  with  Leather  Lanyard 

22" 

$27.50 

1 

Riot  Stick  with  Leather  Lanyard 

36" 

$32.25 

•Quantity  L iscounts  available  upon  request 
Name 

Subtotal 

Pa.  Residents 
Add  6%  Tax 

— 

Chicago  gets  FBI  aid  in  forming  hostage  squad; 
73  experts  will  provide  round-the-clock  coverage 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Breaking  with  yet  another  longstanding 
tradition,  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
earlier  this  summer  to  officially  adjourn 
the  1978-79  term  The  Court's  action  was 
seen  as  a response  to  many  years  of  abuses 
by  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  bar  who 
have  used  the  summer  adjournment  as  a 
delaying  tactic.  By  instead  calling  a recess, 
the  justices  left  themselves  the  option  of 
returning  at  anytime  during  the  summer  to 
give  a case  full  plenary  consideration. 

Although  the  Court  did  not  convene  for 
oral  arguments  during  the  summer  it  did 
continue  to  deliver  full  text  plenary  deci- 
sions into  July.  In  addition,  Justice 
Rehnquist  delivered  an  in-cbambers  opin- 
ion in  August  which  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  laws  regarding  search  and  sei- 
zure, concluding  that  a re -evaluation  of  the 
65-year-old  exclusionary  rule  was  in  order. 

A review  of  the  two  plenary  decisions 
follows. 


Due  Process/Traffic  Safety 

.5;  Dividing  5-io-4,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
>V  ruled  that  a Massachusetts  statute  which 
mandates  a 90-day  suspension  of  a driver’s 
license  for  refusal  to  take  a Breathalyzer 
^ test  following  a drunk  driving  arrest  docs 
rL  not  offend  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  who  delivered  the 
ifr  opinion  of  the  Court,  observed  that  the 
statute  in  question  is  commonly  known  as 
an  implied  consent  law.  As  a precondition 
of  obtaining  a license  and  driving  on  the 
public  roads,  an  individual  agrees  that  if 
arrested  by  police  he  will  submit  to  a 
breath  alcohol  test.  Refusal  to  do  so  stat- 
•v  utc  is  grounds  for  a 90-day  license  suspen- 
” sion. 


In  May  1976,  the  defendant  was  in- 
volved in  a traffic  accident  in  Acton, 
Massachusetts.  When  police  arrived  on  the 
scene  the  defendant  was  unsteady  on  his 
feet,  sluring  his  speech,  and  with  the  smell 
of  alcohol  on  his  breath.  He  was  placed 
under  arrest.  At  the  police  station  the  de- 
fendant was  asked  to  take  a Breathalyzer 
test.  He  refused  to  take  the  test,  but  after 
consulting  with  an  attorney  the  defendant 
changed  his  mind  and  requested  that  the 
test  be  administered.  The  police  turned 
down  his  request. 

Under  the  statute  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  on,  Mass.  Gen.  Laws  Ann., 
ch.90,  §24(l)(f),  at  the  time  a driver  re- 
fuses to  take  the  test  the  police  have  an 
obligation  to  file  a report  attesting  to  the 
suspect’s  Refusal  to  participate  in  a breath 
alcohol  test  following  a good  arrest.  The 
report,  which  must  be  endorsed  by  the 
police  chief,  is  sent  to  the  registrar  of 
motor  vehicles,  who,  receiving  the  report, 
and  without  a hearing,  suspends  the  de- 
fendant’s license  for  90  days. 

Prior  to  the  registrar’s  receipt  of  the 
report  in  this  case,  a trial  court  dismissed 
the  charges  against  the  defendant  because 
the  police  failed  to  administer  the  test 
when  the  defendant  requested  it.  Despite 
the  ruling  by  the  court,  however,  the  regis- 
trar of  motor  vehicles  suspended  the  li- 
cense, since  he  had  no  discretionary  au- 
thority to  stay  a suspension. 

Bypassing  the  administrative  remedies 
available  to  him,  the  defendant  filed  an 
action  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
on  behalf  of  all  persons  deprived  of  their 
licenses  under  the  Massachusetts  law.  The 


court,  by  a vote  of  2-to-l,  held  that  the 
defendant  should  have  been  afforded  a 
pre-suspension  hearing  and  that  the  law 
was  unconstitutional. 

The  registrar  of  motor  vehicles  appealed 
the  decision  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  overturning  the  decision  of  the  District 
Court  the  Supreme  Court  majority  relied 
on  three  arguments.  In  the  first  instance, 
they  noted,  "the  very  existence  of  the  sum- 
mary sanction  of  the  statute  serves  as  a 
deterrent  to  drunk  driving.” 

The  majority  opinion  also  stressed  that 
the  statute  helps  to  "provide  a strong  in- 
ducement" to  take  the  test,  thus  aiding  the 
State  in  winning  a conviction  if  criminal 
charges  are  entered.  In  a concurring  opin- 
ion, Justices  White,  Powell,  Blackmun  and 
Rehnquist  contended  that  the  prompt  re- 
moval of  drunken  drivers  from  the  road 
contributes  to  the  safety  of  the  highways. 

In  dissent  Justices  Stewart,  Brennan, 
Marshall  and  Stevens  reasoned  that  "the 
most  elemental  principles  of  due  process 
forbid  a State  from  extracting  this  penalty 
without  first  affording  the  driver  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard."  They  went  on  to  argue 
that  the  sole  basis  for  the  police  report 
which  initiates  the  registrar’s  suspension  is 
not  the  act  of  drunken  driving  but  rather 
the  failure  to  cooperate  with  the 
police.  (Mackey  v.  Montrym,  No.  77-69, 
decision  announced  June  25,  1979.) 

Press  Rights 

In  an  unanimous  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  established  that  members  of  the 
press  do  not  have  right  under  either  the 
First  or  Sixth  Amendment  to  attend  a pre- 
trial hearing  which  was  closed  by  agree- 
ment of  both  the  prosecution  and  the  de- 
fense. 

During  the  summer  of  1976  a resident 
of  a Rochester,  New  York  suburb  went 
fishing  with  two  companions.  The  two 
companions  returned  along  with  a bullet- 
riddled  boat,  but  without  the  third  mem- 
ber of  their  party.  Although  the  suburban- 
ite’s body  was  never  found,  his  companions 
were  charged  with  second-degree  murder. 

The  fisherman's  disappearance  and  the 
subsequent  events  leading  up  to  the  trial 
were  covered  by  two  Rochester  daily  news- 
papers published  by  one  corporation. 
During  pretrial  motions,  attorneys  for  the 
defendants  argued  that  the  "unabated 
buildup  of  adverse  publicity  had  jeopar- 
dized the  ability  of  the  defendants  to  re- 
ceive a fair  trial.”  A motion  was  made  to 
exclude  the  press  from  the  pretrial  hearings 
on  the  suppression  of  evidence.  The  district 
attorney  did  not  object  to  the  motion  and 
the  trial  judge  granted  the  request. 

The  parent  corporation  of  the  two 
Rochester  newspapers  requested  that  the 
Court  give  reporters  access  to  the  transcript 
of  the  pretrial  hearing.  The  trial  judge 
denied  the  publisher's  request,  noting  that 
Continued  on  Page  17 


Any  Ideas? 

Law  Enforcement  News  regularly 
presents  the  Public  Forum  column  to 
give  readers  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment at  length  on  matters  pertinent 
to  policing.  If  you  have  any  ideas 
dealing  with  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  put  them  in 
commentary  form  and  send  your 
typed. . manuscript.  . to  . the  editors. 


Attorney  group  is  inking  list 
of  expert  fingerprint  witnesses 


Citing  a perceived  lack  of  fingerprint 
experts  who  are  readily  available  to  serve 
defense  attorneys,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  begun  compiling  a list  of  such 
specialists  to  help  ABA  members  locate 
and  procure  necessary  forensic  assistance. 

The  pilot  project,  which  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  ABA’s  10,000-member 
Criminal  Justice  Section,  is  designed  to 
test  whether  this  type  of  referral  system 
might  be  useful  to  judges  and  prosecutors 
as  well  as  defense  counsel. 

“The  overwhelming  majority  of  latent 
fingerprint  identification  experts  are  active 
police  officers  who  in  most  instances  are 
precluded  from  making  themselves  avail- 
able in  cases  other  than  their  own  depan- 
mental issues,”  said  James  N.  Gramenos, 
chairman  of  the  section's  membership  com- 
mittee. 

"In  addition  to  being  unable,  they  may 
also  be  unwilling  to  associate  with  counsel 
representing  defendants  accused  of  crime  — 
even  after  they  have  retired  from  active 
law  enforcement  agency  duty,”  he  added. 

Pointing  out  that  the  experts  who  are 
available  "are  not  readily  known,”  Grame- 
nos said  that  rhe  ABA  referral  system  will 
attempt  to  establish  a line  of  communica- 
tion between  those  who  need  the  service 
and  those  who  are  able  to  provide  it.  He 
stressed,  however,  that  his  organization 
would  not  vouch  for  either  the  specialists 
or  their  expertise. 

Gramenos,  who  serves  as  a public  de- 
fender in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  cited  an 
LEAA  report  which  he  said  points  to  the 
severe  need  of  defenders  for  a greater 
parity  with  police  and  prosecutors  in  their 
ability  to  find  and  utilize  latent  print 


services. 

While  the  LEAA  report  suggests  that 
“the  problem  of  providing  equal  forensic 
service  to  both  prosecution  a defense  has 
no  easy  answer,"  the  ABA  official  noted 
that  the  study  confirms  the  need  for 
the  increased  quality  and  availability  of 
such  services  throughout  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Individual  print  specialists  who  wish  to 
be  included  on  the  ABA  list  should  submit 
a one-page  resume  containing  name,  mail- 
ing address  and  phone  number;  training 
and  education  received,  and  experience, 
including  courts  in  which  they  have  been 
qualified  as  a latent  fingerprint  witness 
and  the  number  of  times  they  have  testi- 
fied in  this  capacity.  The  material  should 
be  sent  to:  ABA  Criminal  Justice  Section, 
1800  M Street,  N.W.,  2nd  Floor,  South, 
Washington,  DC  20036. 

The  service  will  initially  be  limited  to 
ABA  Criminal  Justice  Section  members 
who  will  be  required  to  send  a self-addres- 
sed, stamped  envelope  for  the  information. 
The  return  package  will  include  resumes 
submitted  by  the  experts  and  a biblio- 
graphy of  selected  readings  on  latent 
fingerprint  examinations,  comparisons  of 
prints  and  the  utilization  of  expert  print 
witnesses. 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 

Day  Classes 

M-F  9-5,  7 weeks  commencing  Feb  4, 
1980.  For  Information  call:  John 
Fitzgerald,  (212)  267-3838,  17  Bat- 
tery PI.,  New  York,  NY  10018. 
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Kalian  police  struggle  to  stop 
Sardinian  kidnappings;  CB  or  not 
CB  is  the  question  in  Britain; 
Philippine  informers  are  disarmed 


Decline  in  Italian  terrorism 
displaced  by  kidnapping  wave 

A summertime  lull  in  terrorist  activity 
in  Italy  was  interrupted  by  a rash  of  kid- 
nappings on  the  Mediterranean  island  of 
Sardinia  last  month,  prompting  the  Italian 
government  to  send  in  the  chief  of  its 
special  antiterrorist  squad. 

According  to  several  news  dispatches, 
Brigadier  General  Carlo  Alberto  Dalla 
Chicsa  flew  to  Sardinia  on  August  28  ap- 
parently to  investigate  whether  the  12  kid- 
nappings that  have  occurred  on  the  island 
this  summer  were  linked  to  the  radical  un- 
derground. 

Chiesa's  arrival  followed  the  abduction 
of  two  of  Italy’s  most  popular  folk  singers, 
Fabrizio  de  Andre  and  Dori  Ghczzi,  who 
disappeared  from  their  farm  in  northern 
Sardinia.  The  dual  abduction  brought  to  40 
the  number  of  kidnappings  that  have  oc- 
cured  in  Italy  this  year.  Thirteen  of  the 
crimes  have  taken  place  in  Sardinia  and  ten 
of  the  victims  are  still  being  held  by  their 
abductors. 

Among  the  most  recent  victims  were  a 
British  businessman  and  his  family  who 
were  abducted  by  a group  calling  itself 
"Red  Guerrilla,”  two  children  of  a wealthy 
Piedmontese  banker,  the  family  of  a 
Milanese  industrialist,  and  a young  married 
couple  who  were  released,  reportedly  for  a 


ransom  of  more  than  $1  million. 

In  fcontrast  to  the  kidnapping  epidemic 
in  Sardinia,  the  rest  of  Italy  has  experi- 
enced a reprieve  from  terrorism  this 
summer.  Officials  claim  that  such  groups  as 
the  Red  Brigades  are  running  for  cover 
because  Dalla  Chiesa's  multi-unit  task  force 
is  tracking  them  down. 

However,  critics  contended  that  terror- 
ism had  also  tapered  off  in  the  summer  of 
1978,  without  the  prompting  of  special 
police  action.  When  the  Red  Brigades  re- 
sumed their  deadly  tricks  last  fall,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  terrorists  used  the 
money  they  had  acquired  through  bank 
robberies  and  extortion  to  join  their 
wealthy  victims  in  seaside  vacations.  This 
summer,  some  of  the  terrorists  had  been 
found  to  have  gone  abroad.  Franco 
Piperno,  a 36-year-old  physicist  and  an  ac- 
tivist in  Italy’s  radical  movement,  was  ar- 
rested in  a Paris  cafe  by  French  police  who 
were  apparently  tipped  off  by  Italian 
agents. 

Piperno  had  eluded  Italian  police  in 
April,  when  officers  set  up  a nationwide 
dragnet  in  which  15  suspected  terrorists 
were  arrested.  A warrant  was  issued  on 
Piperno  but  he  ignored  it,  taunting  the 
police  by  giving  newspaper  interviews, 
having  his  picture  taken  and  publicly  criti- 
cizing the  investigators. 

Upon  Piperno's  capture,  Italy  imme- 
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diatcly  asked  for  his  extradition,  but  a 
Paris  court  rejected  the  request  on  the 
ground  that  insufficient  evidence  had  been 
produced.  Italian  officials  subsequendy 
submitted  a second  extradition  order, 
charging  Piperno  with  murder  and  complic- 
ity in  the  1978  kidnapping  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Aldo  Moro. 

While  the  French  judiciary  considers  the 
new  request,  Italian  police  have  pulled  off 
another  antiterrorist  coup,  arresting  two 
long-sought  neo-Fascists  in  Latin  America. 

The  pair,  Giovanni  Ventura,  35,  and 
Franco  Freda,  3 8,  were  both  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  by  an  Italian  court  last 
September  for  their  part  in  a 1969  Milan 
bank  bombing.  Sixteen  persons  had  been 
killed  in  the  blast  and  more  than  80  were 
injured. 

Both  terrorists  had  managed  to  flee 
Italy  while  their  long  trial  was  proceeding. 
The  verdict  was  handed  down  in  their  ab- 
sence, and  the  fugitives  appealed  through 
their  lawyers. 

After  the  two  were  traced,  Ventura  was 
arrested  in  Argentina  and  Freda  was  appre- 
hended in  Costa  Rica.  While  Argentinian 
officials  have  delayed  Ventura’s  extradi- 
tion, Freda  was  immediately  handed  over 
to  Italian  authorities  on  the  grounds  that 
he  had  entered  Costa  Rica  illegally. 

Despite  the  recent  successes  scored  by 
the  police,  several  Italian  politicians  and 
newspapers  have  charged  that  the  public  is 
being  kept  in  the  dark  about  the  antiterror- 
ism  campaign. 

But  Premier  Francesco  Cossiga's 
decision  to  send  -General  Dalla  Chiesa  to 
Sardinia  to  help  clear  up  the  kidnapping 
problem  may  be  an  indication  that  the 
police  have  gained  a new  measure  of  re- 
spect. 

Although  they  were  recently  reorga- 
nized, Italian  police  forces  and  undercover 
services  have  been  plagued  by  factional 
in-fighting  and  were  in  need  of  some 
victories.  One  observer  noted  that  the  ap- 
prehension of  Piperno,  Ventura  and  Freda 
has  unquestionably  boosted  both  the 
morale  and  prestige  of  the  Italian  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Citizen  band  ban  in  England 
has  British  smokies  hopping 

British  police  apprehended  3 7 suspects 
for  criminal  possession  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1979,  but  the  culprits  weren’t 
charged  with  holding  narcotics  or  unautho- 
rized firearms;  they  were  arrested  for  own- 
ing citizen  band  radios. 

According  to  the  British  magazine  Secu- 
rity Gazette,  the  37  “good  buddies"  were 
among  the  estimated  20,000  CB  owners 
thar  illegally  operate  the  radios  in  the  is- 
1 land  nation.  Each  useffaces  a fine  of  ap- 
j proximately  $900  if  apprehended. 

The  Home  Office,  which  has  limited 
> control  over  all  law  enforcement  opera- 
! tions  in  Britain,  is  apparently  taking  the 
I CB  ban  very  seriously  This  summer, 
\ officials  staged  a massive  crackdown  on 
I violators,  raiding  an  unofficial  CB  club  that 
* was  holding  a meeting  at  a Chislehurst  pub 
I and  checking  on  the  importation  of  CBs 


through  the  Post  Office  and  the  customs 
and  excise  bureau. 

Although  there  has  been  some  public 
pressure  to  open  the  citizens  band  to  the 
British  public,  the  Home  Office  fears  a 
breach  of  domestic  security  if  the  sets 
were  legalized,  noting  that  such  a move 
would  open  up  the  use  of  CB  by  crimi- 
nals. 

In  its  report.  Security  Gazette  noted 
that  the  popularity  of  the  illegal  trans- 
ceivers has  grown  in  Great  Britain  since 
the  release  of  the  Kris  Kristofferson  film 
“Convoy,"  which  focuses  on  the  use  of 
CBs  in  the  United  States. 

"Whereas  in  this  country  there  is  a 
determination  to  stamp  out  CB  radio," 
the  magazine  stated,  “in  the  United  States 
some  40  million  people  use  CB  while  driv- 
ing, talking  to  each  other  about  traffic 
jams,  accidents,  emergencies,  and  police 
traps." 

But  subjects  of  the  Crown  must  pay 
a dear  price  to  illegally  grab  a piece  of 
the  airwaves.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
CB  worth  $13  5 in  American  can  be  sold 
for  as  much  as  $675  in  England.  "Many 
(of  the  radios)  are  imported,”  the.  article 
said,  “which  is  why  the  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise are  being  as  vigilant  as  the  Home  Of- 
fice on  CB,  which  the  Americans  believe 
saves  up  to  10,000  road  deaths  a year.” 

Civilian  informant  force 
charged  in  torture  killings 

Philippine  law  enforcement  officials 
began  disarming  the  national 
constabulary's  network  of  paramilitary 
civilian  informants  earlier  this  month  in 
response  to  a series  of  complaints  about 
torture  sessions  allegedly  conducted  by  the 
informers  against  other  citizens. 

The  constabulary  commander  for 
Davao,  a city  600  miles  south-east  of 
Manila,  told  the  Associated  Press  that  the 
disarmament  order  applied  to  the  hundreds 
of  members  of  the  Civilian  Home  Defense 
Forces.  The  paramilitary  units  are  de- 
ployed under  the  island  nation’s  state  of 
martial  law  to  provide  the  police  with  in- 
formation on  suspected  subversives. 

In  Davao,  the  commander.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Wilfredo  Cruz,  said  he  had  ordered 
the  arrest  of  a lieutenant  and  two  infor- 
mants who  have  been  accused  in  the  rob- 
bery and  murder  of  two  businessmen.  The 
dual  homicide  is  among  a number  of  cases 
that  are  reportedly  being  investigated  in 
regard  to  the  alleged  torture  and  killing  of 
suspected  political  activists. 

Russian  crime  rise  prompts 
call  for  public  order 

Soviet  officials  have  called  on  their 
comrades  to  initiate  a national  effort  to 
strengthen  public  order,  apparently  in  an 
attempt  to  stem  the  USSR's  rising  crime 
rate. 

As  reported  by  Reuters  last  month,  the 
order  instructed  local  authorities  to  place 
particular  emphasis  on  street  crime, 
offenses  connected  with  drunkenness, 
juvenile  delinquency,  misuse  of  state 
property  and  economic  speculation 
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fhe  laugh’s  on  the  criminal 


Seniors  take  comic  approach  toward  crime 


A senior  citizens  organization  is  at- 
cmpting  to  move  crime  off  the  front  pages 
nd  onto  the  funny  pages  of  the  nation’s 
icwspapers  by  offering  publishers  and  civic 
roups  a scries  of  comic  strips  designed  to 
lustrate  several  simple  crime  prevention 
echmques. 

The  series,  which  was  produced  and  is 
eing  distributed  free  of  charge  by  the 
Jational  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
eatures  Thelma  Thwartum,  an  alert,  civic- 
ninded  older  women  who  motivates  her 
ommunity  to  tighten  the  lid  on  criminal 
ipportunity. 

Another  character  in  the  set  of  25,  four- 
ame  strips  is  Sergeant  "Tip"  O’Leary,  a 
eteran  policeman  who  provides  Thwartum 
L-ith  the  information  she  needs  to  help 
nakc  her  community  more  crime-proof. 

The  interaction  between  O’Leary  and 
'hwartum  demonstrates  the  necessity  of 
lose  cooperation  between  citizens  and 
heir  local  law  enforcement  agency. 

The  sergeant,  who  makes  Dick  Tracy 
ook  like  a malingerer,  appears  on  telcvi- 
ion  to  present  crime  prevention  tips,  does 
l security  check  of  • Thwartum ’s  home, 
lelps  create  a neighborhood  watch  pro- 
gram, conducts  an  antifraud  seminar,  and 
lupervises  the  apprehension  of  a local  bur- 
jlary  team. 

Thwartum  closely  follows  the  sergeant’s 
inticrime  advice.  She  sees  through  the 
ichemes  of  con  men,  telephones  the  police 
.vhen  she  spots  suspicious  activity  in  her 
neighborhood,  and  generally  helps  her 
friends  and  neighbors  to  avoid  becoming 
[he  victims  of  criminals. 

While  the  crime  prevention  tips  that 
appear  in  the  "Thelma  Thwartum”  senes 
may  appear  to  be  simplistic,  an  NRTA- 
AARP  spokesman  noted  that  the  tech- 
niques are  important  in  reducing 
high-volume  crimes. 

"The  crime  types  that  bother  most 
people  are  so  opportunistic  that  simple 
crime  prevention  techniques  can  often  re- 
duce these  crimes  by  reducing  opportu- 
nity," he  said.  "As  an  example,  the  nation- 
al crime  surveys  revealed  that  in  1977  al- 
most 1,200,000  vehicles  were  stolen.  The 
National  Auto  Theft  Bureau  estimated  the 
resultant  economic  loss  to  be  about  $1.9 
billion.  In  a large  eastern  city  where  auto 
thefts  were  among  the  highest  in  the  na- 
tion, auto  theft  was  reduced  48  percent 
over  a period  of  two  years  as  a result  of 
public  service  media  campaigns  asking  auto 
owners  to  take  their  keys  and  lock  their 
vehicle  doors.” 

Several  of  the  NRTA-AARP  comic 
strips  show  how  Thwartum  outfoxes  con 
men  by  applying  the  advice  of  Sergeant 
O’Leary  in  different  situations. 

"Fraud  is  a crime  over  which  the  victim 
has  control,  since  one  cannot  be  swindled 
unless  one  cooperates  with  the  swindler,” 
the  spokesman  explained  "Cnmc  preven- 
tion practices  can  thwart  the  con  man  " 

NRTA-AARP  has  announced  that  it  is 
offering  camera-ready  copies  of  the  scries 
as  a public  service  to  bolster  its  continuing 
effort  to  promote  citizen  crime  prevention 
initiatives.  A new  scries  of  the  "Thelma 
Thwartum”  feature  will  be  available  for 
publication  during  1980- 

Agencies  or  civic  groups  that  arc  inter- 
ested in  co-sponsoring  the  publication  of 
the  strip  in  their  local  papers  should  write 
Crime  Prevention  Section,  Code  CPS, 
NRTA-AARP.  1909  K Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20049. 


THELMA  THWARTUM  - By  Alex 


A Public  Service  ol 


Y WHY  ARE  YOU 
Cutting  youo 
HEDGE  SO  LOW. 

V thelma  ■* 


7 ACCORDING  TO  SERGEANT 
OLEARY, KEEPING  THE  SHRUBS 
BELOW  WINDOWS  HELPS  REDUCE 
v A BURGLARS  OPPORTUNITIES  •> 


NRTA-AARP  Crime  Prevention 


(JjK  LOCKS  AMD  PINS' 
0OH  THE  WINDOWS 
1§L  THAT S GOOD. TOO 


f THAT'S  GOOD.MRS 
TUW4RTUK  A ONE  INCH 
DEAD  BOLT  ON  THE 
VDOORS  > 


'GOOD  LOCKS  ON  THE  GARAGE  WONT  HELP 
IF  YOU  LEAVE  IT  OVEN.  KEEP  IT  CLOSED 
.EVEN  IF  YOU'RE  HOME  A BURGLAR — ' 
CANT  TELL  I 


THANKS  SERGEANT.!  LL 
TAKE  YOUR  ADVICE  ON 
TUOSE  OTHER  - 
SECURITY  ITEMS. 

too  r 


HAPPY' 
TO  HELP. 

. MA'AM 


I WASNT  SURE 


FORGOT 


HOW  DIO  YOU 
SUSPECT  UE 
WASN'T  OKAY.' 


BE  RIGHT  BACK  .THELMA 


IT  JUST  NEVER' 
•HURTS  TO 
Y CHECK  /I 


TUE  CITY  INSPECTOR  IS 
CHECKING  THE  FURNACE 
Y FOR  SAFETY  s 


MAY  I USE 
.YOUR  PHONE 


SOMETHING 
BE  RIGUT 
V BACK  — 


Y I WANT  TO 
'THANK  CITY 
HALL  FOR  THIS 
> SERVICE  TO 
klTS  CITIZENS- 


WltdJ'/j 


MY  NEIGHBORS  AND  \y 


KNOW  YOUR  NEIGHBORS 


r LOOK  OUT  FOR 
YOUR  NEIGHBORS 
WHEN  THEY'RE 
. AWAY ! 


AND  REPORT  ANY  SUSPIC- 
YlOUS  ACTIVITY  TO  US. 


I WANT  TO  FORM  A 
“NEIGHBORHOOD 
Y WATCH  ‘ PROGRAM 


BE  HAPPY  ' 
uq  TO  TALK  WITH 
[A  YOU'  > 


r OFFICER  O l CARY  1 M 
NOT  QUITE  SURE  1 UNDER- 
STAND WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY 
i.  CRIME  PREVENTION. 
[JWPLEASE  EXPLAIN 


THANKS  FOR 


CALLING1  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD watch 
L WORKS ' j 


^OR  INSTANCE. BY  REMINDING 
PEOPLE  TO  LOCK  CARS  AND  TAKE 
KEYS  ONE  MAJOR  CITY  RE  - 
. DUCED  ITS  AUTO  Tr.crr  ^ 


|T  CRIME  PREVENTION  HELPS 
CITIZENS  BREAK  THE  TRIANGLE 
V&Y  REOUCING  OR  REMOVING  A 
V OPPORTUNITY 


'GLADLY.  IT  TAKES  THREE 
ELEMENT5  TO  COMMIT  A 
CRIME  A VICTIM  A 
v DESIRE.  AND  AN  A 
_ , OPPOR  TUM/TVjyy— 
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VICTIM 
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Above  i,  . limited  temple  of  fout-panel  eomie  .trip,  th.t  »re  being  dittribnted  by  the  tenio,  ei.ieen,  group 


Developing  better  courtroom  evidence . . . 


Indiana  photography  program  provides  a camera  for  every  trooper 


Smaller  is  belter  for  the  troopers  and  long  distance  shots,"  he  observed.  "We  also 


detectives  of  the  Indiana  State  Police,  who 
have  recently  traded  their  bulky,  single- 
shot  camera  equipment  for  35mm  compact 
outfits  in  a police  photography  program 
that  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
nation. 

Captain  Ron  Mertens,  who  coordinates 
the  program  as  head  of  the  Indiana  State 
Police  Laboratory,  noted  that  in  the  1940's 
Indiana  became  one  of  the  first  states  to 
provide  cameras  to  certain  units  of  its  force 
to  enhance  their  investigations  of  traffic 
accidents. 

Based  on  the  success  of  the  limited  pro- 
ject, all  troopers  were  subsequently 
equipped  with  4x5  Crown  Graphics,  a 
bellows-type  camera  which  can  produce 
sharp,  detailed  photographs.  But  the 
Graphics  with  their  accompanying  flash- 
bulb units  were  considered  too  cumber- 
some for  fast-paced  law  enforcement  work, 
and  last  year  the  state  police  found  a sub- 
stitute, choosing  a 35mm  Pentax  camera 
and  a Soligor  MK-10A  electronic  strobe 
unit. 

Mertens  observed  that  the  troopers  and 
detectives  are  "elated”  with  the  switch. 
"You  can  imagine  how  these  guys  feel  who 
have  been  carrying  around  these  Graphics 
with  the  film  holders  and  No.  5 flashbulbs 
and  all  that,"  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "Now  they  got  this  small,  compact 
unit  that  you  can  take  20  pictures  without 
any  effort  at  all.  It’s  got  a lot  of  advantages 
over  the  Graphic.” 

To  finance  the  changeover,  State  Police 
Superintendent  John  T.  Shettle  helped  se- 
cure a grant  from  the  Federal  Department 
of  Traffic  Safety  that  was  used  to  purchase 
the  new  outfits  for  every  one  of  the  depart- 
ment’s 565  troopers. 

According  to  Mertens,  the  Pentax  units 
were  ordered  with  35mm  lenses  which  give 
a slightly  wider  field  of  view  than  the  stan- 
dard 50mm  lens.  “I  hate  to  use  the  word 
‘wide,  angle’  because  it  makes  people  think 
that  there’s  distortion  involved,”  he  said. 
"But  it  allows  them  to  take  photographs  of 
semis  lying  down  on  their  sides  and  all  that 
without  backing  up  excessively.  And  at 
nighttime  you  need  a flash,  so  (with  the 
35mm  lens|  their  flash  subject  is  closer.” 

Commenting  on  the  troopers'  new  flash 
units,  the  forensics  chief  noted  that  the 
Soligor  MK-10A  was  picked  after  the  de- 
partment had  extensively  tested  five 
strobes.  "(The  Soligorl  is  relatively  light- 
weight, self-contained,  has  a hot-shoe  con- 
nector to  the  camera,  and  is  capable  of 


appreciated  the  bounce-light  feature  and 
the  choice  of  manual  or  automatic  expo- 
sure control." 

The  photography  kit  used  by  Indiana 
state  detectives  to  capture  crime  scenes  on 
film  is  a bit  more  sophisticated  than  the 
standard  trooper  outfit.  The  investigators 
use  a better  quality  Pentax  model  with  a 
choice  of  lenses  and  accessories. 

Mertens  explained  that  the  detectives 
require  the  better  equipment  because 
“often  times  they  have  to  take  closeup 
photographs  .of  something  the  size  of  a 
penny.  They  use  a 50  mm  lens  and  supple- 
ment it  with  some  closeup  attachments." 

The  detectives  shoot  only  color  film  for 
their  investigative  photos.  "Color  plays  a 
key  role  in  the  evaluation  of  a scene,"  the 
captain  said.  "It's  of  primary  importance  in 
'"homicides  and  other  criminal  investigations 
where  the  color  of  things  is  critical  — like 
where  blood  might  be  or  [to  show]  the 
color  of  a scarf  that  might  be  laying  on  a 
scene.  An  eyewitness  might  say  it's  red  and 
the  suspect  might  say  it’s  yellow." 

When  presented  as  evidence  in  court 
the  photos  don't  lie.  "We  have  the  person 
who  took  the  photograph  testify  that  it  is 
true  representation  of  the  scene,”  Mertens 
stated.  “We  give  it  a very  important  role  in 
that  respect,  both  traffic-wise  and  investi- 
gation wise.” 

For  shooting  traffic  accident  scenes,  the 
troopers  use  black-and-white  film  as  a cost- 
saving measure.  However,  the  captain 
noted  that  the  force  eventually  wants  to 
use  color  film  for  all  of  its  photography. 

"In  traffic  accidents,  we’re  more  con- 
cerned with  just  what  happened  and  why,” 
he  noted.  "There’s  usually  more  evidence 
and  it’s  less  contested,  so  we  find  black  and 
white  satisfactory  for  accidents!” 

Mertens  estimated  that  his  centralized 
photo  lab  processes  150,000  black-and- 
white  prints  and  from  1 10,000  to  J 15,000 
color  prints  annually.  The  lab  is  staffed  by 
a printer  and  a clerk  who  handle  the  black- 
and-white  workload  and  a similar  team 
which  processes  the  color  prints. 

To  expose  new  troopers  to  the  program, 
a full  day  of  a recruit's  academy  training  is 
Continued  on  Page  17 


Burden  retorts 
tort  claims  bill. 
See  page  15. 


These  photos,  originally  printed  in  color,  were  used  as  evidence  against  a man  who  was 
charged  with  vandalizing  an  Indiana  State  Police  helicopter.  Shards  of  the  chopper's 
plexiglass  are  intermingled  with  pieces  of  taillight  lens  from  the  defendant's  pick-up 
truck,  which  he  allegedly  smashed  into  the  aircraft.  A ruler  is  used  to  help  tell  the  story. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 


L EGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
Offers  career  opportunities  as  an  effective  Public 
Interest  Advocate 
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Directors,  Managing  and  Staff  Attorneys 


S TUDENTS  AND  PROFESSIONALS 
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n unidentified  trooper  steps  back  to  get  a better  angle  on  a car  that  was  involved  in  a 
ghway.  crash.  Accident  photos,  are  printed  in  black  & white,  while  crime  scenes  are  shot 

in  color. 
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LAWYERS  IN  LEGAL  SERVICES  DO  MAKE  A DIFFERENCE 


The  plight  of  police  in  India 

An  interview  with  Dr.  Anandswarup  Gupta, 
founder  of  India’s  Police  Research  and  Development  Bureau 


Dr.  Anandswarup  Gupta  retired  as  director  of  India's 
Bureau  of  Police  Research  and  Development  in  1974,  cap- 
ping a 3 5-year  law  enforcement  career  at  the  rank  of  In- 
spector General  of  Police. 

Since  his  retirement,  Gupta  has  remained  active  on  the 
world  criminal  justice  scene,  attending  the  Fifth  United 
Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  serving  as 
president  of  the  Indian  Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences, 
lecturing  on  police  procedures,  and  writing  a definitive 
book  on  the  history  of  policing  in  India. 

The  64-year-old  executive  joined  the  Indian  Police  in 
1939  and  became  principal  of  the  Police  Training  College 
at  Mofadabad  after  only  nine  years  of  service.  He  con- 
tinued to  work  his  way  up  through  the  administrative 
ranks  to  become  superintendent,  deputy  inspector 
and  ultimately  inspector  general. 

In  1970  he  founded  the  nation’s  first  police  research 
and  development  section,  a unit  that  is  responsible  for  the 
modernization  of  India's  numerous  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. After  a year  as  director  of  the  bureau,  he  established 
the  Institute  of  Criminology  and  Forensic  Science  in  New 
Delhi. 

Gupta  holds  a bachelor's  degree  in  physics,  chemistry 
and  mathematics;  a master's  in  English  literature;  a doc- 
torate in  philosophy,  and  a law  degree.  He  is  certified  as 
an  advocate  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  India  in  New  Delhi 
and  the  High  Court  of  Allahabad. 

The  author  of  numerous  books  and  papers  on  the  past 
and  present  state  of  policing  in  his  country,  Gupta's  pub- 
lished works  include  such  titles  as  Crime  and  Police  in 
India  (up  to  1861),  Trends  m Law  and  Order,  Crime  and 
the  Police  (1947-1 972),  and  The  Police  in  British  India 
1861-1947.  He  is  currently  writing  a sequel  to  the  latter 
book  which  will  explore  Indian  policing  from  1947  to  the 
present. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Michael  Balton. 

• • • 

LEN:  What  contribution  did  the  British  regime  make  with 
regard  to  the  organization  of  police  services  in  India? — 
GUPTA:  The  British  connection  in  India  started  with  the 
British  East  India  Company.  At  that  time  trade  was  their 
main  objective  but  after  the  Crown  had  taken  over  the 
country  in  1858  the  entire  system  was  revised  and  molded 
in  such  a fashion  that  would  help  maintain  English  rule  in 
the  country.  The  Indian  penal  code,  which  is  the  substan- 
tive law  for  criminal  offenses  in  India,  was  enacted  in 
1860,  the  law  of  criminal  procedure  in  1861.  The  Police 
Act  was  also  adopted  in  1861.  Now  while  establishing  the 
police  system,  the  objective  given  to  the  police  commis- 


sion was  that  the  functions  of  police  are  cither  repressive 
or  protective  with  respect  to  the  people  or  preventive  and 
detective.  That  means  that  what  arc  considered  in  inde- 
pendent countries  to  be  the  primary  functions  of  the  po- 
lice — that  is  the  prevention  and  the  detection  of  crime  — 
were  relegated  to  third  place.  The  first  place  was  repres- 
sion. The  people  had  to  be  repressed.  Now  that  is  reflec- 
ted in  every  aspect  of  the  police  organization  and  the  cri- 
minal law  of  the  country. 

LEN:  Could  you  describe  the  structure?  Is  there  a na- 
tional police  force  in  India? 

GUPTA:  In  British  times  as  well  as  now,  India  is  a kind  of 
federation  of  states.  They  were  called  provinces  in  British 
times,  they’re  called  states  now  and  the  police  arc  orga- 
nized at  the  state  level  The  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime  arc  state  subjects.  The 
state  governments  are  entirely  responsible,  the  federal 
government  cannot  give  any  directions  to  state  govern- 
ments in  this  sphere  of  responsibility. 

LEN:  And  they're  state  funded  as  well? 

GUPTA:  Yes,  they're  funded  on  the  state  level.  The 
central  government  and  the  Federal  government  does 
exercise  advisory  functions  with  a view  toward  maintain- 
ing uniformity  of  police  arrangements  all  over  the  coun- 


Photo by  Robert  Balton 
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try.  Since  1969,  it  has  also  been  advancing  funds,  by  way 
of  grants  and  loans,  for  the  modernization  of  the  police, 
for  equipping  the  police  forces  better  with  motor  vehicles, 
forensic  science  laboratories,  wireless  sets,  and  so  on. 
LEN:  You  were  assigned  to  Great  Britain  in  the  early 
‘50's  to  study  the  Bristish  police  system.  Do  you  be- 
lieve such  exchanges  are  valuable? 

GUPTA:  1 think  they  are  of  very  considerable  value.  They 
broaden  your  mind  to  look  at  police  problems.  After  all, 
police  problems  are  human  problems  and  they’re  com- 
mon everywhere  all  over  the  world  and  such  exchanges 
enable  one  to  see  how  other  people  and  other  govern- 
ments are  attacking  them  — what  the  relationship  is 
between  the  police  and  the  public  and  what  is  the  basis  of 
that  relationship,  is  it  good  or  bad  or  indifferent.  I think 
it's  very  good,  I consider  my  five  months  in  England  in 
1952  one  of  the  most  useful  periods  in  my  service. 
LEN:  You  have  implied  that  the  framework  set  up  during 
the  British  regime  has  been  a factor  leading  the  recent 
history  of  unrest  in  Indian  police.  . . 


GUPTA;  There  are  simple  reasons  for  this  unrest  and 
quite  a lot  of  them  flow  from  the  organization  and  other 
aspects  of  the  system  as  set  up  by  the  British  people 
First  of  all  is  the  conditions  of  service.  Now  the  consta- 
ble - the  lowest  rank  of  police  - was  treated  by  the 
British  people  as  an  unskilled  worker.  And  in  India  we 
were  always  kept  at  a level  lower  even  than  that  of  the  un- 
skilled worker  because  they  thought  that  he  had  other 
advantages.  For  instance,  he  got  free  uniforms,  he  got  free 
accommodations,  he  had  pensionary  benefits  It  is  that 
philosophy  which  has  created  the  current  discontent 
because  at  that  time  they  use  to  take  only  illiterate 
people  in  the  police  force.  You  remember  1 mentioned 
that  repressive  function.  Now  it  is  easier  for  an  illiterate 
person  to  act,  whatever  the  master  wants  him  to  do.  but 
an  educated  person  would  hesitate  before  using  force  like 
the  rifle.  After  independence  the  tendency  has  been  for 
an  increasing  number  of  educated  people  to  join  the  po- 
lice as  constables.  In  fact,  we  have  a number  of  graduates 
in  the  police  force  in  the  rank  of  constable.  And  so  the 
old  philosophy  of  treating  them  as  unskilled  workers 
and  setting  their  wages  at  that  level  has  created  un.cst- 
Thc  second  thing  is  that,  unlike  most  countries,  a confes- 
sion before  the  police  is  altogether  inadmissible  as 


evidence,  it  just  can’t  come  before  the  court.  That  is  a 
kind  of,  you  may  say,  clothing  the  police  in  a distrust 
of  the  law.  Now  he  is  the  enforcement  officer  of  the  law, 
he  is  the  right  hand  of  the  law,  and  if  the  law  itself  does 
not  trust  him,  how  can  the  public  trust  him?  The  third 
reason  is  that  during  British  times,  with  the  repressive 
function,  there  was  a gulf  between  the  people  and  the 
police.  The  system  has  not  been  changed.  The  police  arc 
still  responsible  to  the  executive  arm  of  the  government, 
as  distinct  from  the  judicial  arm,  and  the  people  tend  to 
believe  that,  just  as  in  Bntish  days,  they  arc  the  ‘agents  of 
the  British  power.  They  feel  that  even  now,  after  we  have 
become  a democracy,  the  police  still  seem  or  appear  to 
the  people  to  be  the  agents  of  the  English.  So  that  the 
gulf  between  the  people  and  the  police  still  remains.  The 
policeman  today  feels  absolutely  isolated  from  society; 
nobody's  child.  When  their  bad  conditions  of  service,  or 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  service,  are  imposed  on  this 
sort  of  situation,  what  else  can  you  have  except  this 
unrest.  I am  in  fact  surprised  that  it  has  taken  so  long 
to  burst  out. 

LEN:  To  get  specifically  to  the  recent  disruptions,  the 
press  has  reported  that  a "minor  incident”  had  touched 
off  what  it  described  as  a national  "police  riot”  in  India. 
Is  that  an  accurate  assessment? 

GUPTA:  As  happens  in  many  bad  situations  there  is  a 
simmering  unrest.  Then  some  little  incident  happens  and 
the  thing  breaks  out.  What  happened  in  this  particular 
case,  in  the  state  of  Punjab,  a political  representative  of 
the  people  was  checked  by  a policeman  for  something. 
Instead  of  answering  as  he  should  have,  the  official 
slapped  the  officer.  Now  that  insult  could  not  have  been 
taken  by  the  force  and  there  was  an  immediate  reaction. 
Then  the  Punjab  government  reacted,  they  immediately 
sanctioned  a very  large  increase  in  their  wages.  This  sort 
of  reaction  led  police  people  in  other  states  to  think  that 
if  you  agitate  you  get  improvement  in  your  conditions. 
LEN:  You  were  a member  of  an  administrative  reform 
commission  in  1967.  What  were  some  of  the  major 
findings  of  that  group? 

GUPTA:  They  recommended  that  all  these  things  that  I 
have  just  described  should  radically  be  changed.  We 
should  remold  our  system  according  to  the  needs  of  a 
democracy,  and  more  in  line  with  what  democratic 
countries  are  doing,  like  England,  the  United  States, 
and  so  on.  Put  in  some  sort  of  accountability  to  the 
people,  through  the  local  representatives  or  entirely 
to  the  judiciary,  but  don't  let  police  be  so  completely 
accountable  to  the  executive  authority,  so  they  can 
be  misused. 

LEN:  But  based  on  what's  happening  now,  obviously 
not  all  of  the  recommendations  were  followed.  Did  the 
government  try  to  act  on  some  of  them? 

GUPTA:  Unfortunatiy,  to  tell  the  truth,  none  of  the 
recommendations  were  followed.  The  Administrative 
Reform  Commission  has  not  considered  them  because 
for  political  reasons  the  commission  was  dissolved  before 
it  could  give  us  the  findings.  But  right  now,  a national 
police  commission  is  sitting  in  India,  which  was  appointed 
after  the  new  government  came  into  power  following  the 
emergency  in  1977.  That  national  police  commission  it 
going  very  thoroughly  into  the  history,  background,  ef- 
ficiency, capabilities  of  the  police,  and  I’m  hoping  that 
they  will  make  radical  recommendation  so  that  we  do  get 
the  system  that  we  need  for  the  establishment  of  a demo- 
cracy. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  the  latest  police  unrest  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  recent  resignation  of  Prime  Minister  Desai? 
GUPTA:  It  has  had  its  contribution  to  make.  I would 
think.  1 have  not  been  in  India  for  some  weeks  and  I’ve 
been  traveling  since.  I spent  a month  in  Frankfurt  then  2 
days  in  London  then  came  here.  There  has  been  a lot 
of  discontent  among  the  people  and  also  in  the  party, 
because  when  they  put  out  their  manifesto  in  1977  after 
the  emergency,  it  was  a kind  of  reaction;  they  promised 
all  kinds  of  things.  Now  India  is  a very  big  country,  India 
is  a very  poor  country  and  it  has  not  been  possible  for  any 
political  party  to  implement  the  kind  of  promises  they 
make  at  election  time.  Unfortunately,  this  party  made  far 
too  many  promises,  and  it  has  not  been  able  to  fulfill 
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'Constables  were  always  kept  at  a level  lower  even  than 
that  of  an  unskilled  worker  because  they  thought  the 
officer  had  other  advantages  [such  as]  free  uniforms.’ 


‘[The  right  to  unionize]  is  being  considered,  but  subject  to  two  conditions.  One  is 
that  they  will  not  allow  any  non-police  officer  to  be  a member  of  the  union.  Secondly, 
they  will  not  have  a right  to  strike  for  the  improvement  of  their  conditions  ’ 
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those  promises  in  any  respect.  With  the  result  that  discon- 
tent among  the  people  has  been  growing. 

LEN:  Did  one  of  the  promises  involve  the  police. 
GUPTA:  The  promises  didn't  involve  the  police.  But  the 
police  have  been  kind  of  the  whipping  boy  because 
they’re  used  for  all  kinds  of  things.  The  police  have  been 
used  to  put  down  stnkes.  Now  the  police  say,  "Nobody 
cares  for  us.  We  are  being  used  to  put  down  everybody, 
but  we  are  being  put  down.  We  are  being  used  to  maintain 
the  government,  and  yet  the  government  doesn't  care  for 
us."  But  in  the  political  party  certainly  Mr.  Desai's  reputa- 
tion as  an  administrator  and  as  a leader  has  been  affected 
seriously  by  this  police  unrest. 

LEN:  As  far  as  police  putting  down  citizen  unrest,  the 
press  has  mentioned  something  about  a paramilitary  force. 
Is  that  connected  to  the  police  or  more  a part  of  the 
army? 

GUPTA:  Well,  as  I said,  the  states  have  the  normal  police 
force.  Now  the  normal  police  force  itself  consists  of  what 
is  called  the  police  station  force,  which  is  an  executive 
force,  and  armed  reserves  to  put  down  disorders.  Now, 
some  of  the  states  of  India  are  very  big.  They  can  main- 
tain they're  own  armed  forces  as  well  as  civil  police. 
For  instance  my  force  in  Uttar  Pradesh  has  a strength  of 
about  100,000  men.  Out  of  that  are  40,000  armed  re- 
serves. But  then  our  much  smaller  states,  of  seven  dis- 
tricts or  five  districts,  cannot  afford  to  have  adequate  po- 
lice from  their  own  resources,  so  the  federal  government 
has  been  maintaining,  in  increasing  strength  since  indepen- 
dence, two  forces.  One  is  called  the  Central  Reserve  Po- 
lice. It  is  a paramilitary  force,  equipped  with  comparative- 
ly sophisticated  weapons,  machine  guns  and  so  on.  They 
are  given  primarily  to  the  smaller  states  to  help  them  in 
meeting  law  and  order  situations.  After  we  had  the  Pakis- 
tan war  in  1965,  on  both  sides  of  the  border  there  was  a 
border  security  force.  That  force  is  primarily  intended,  on 
either  side  of  the  country,  to  look  after  the  border.  It  is 
never  safe  to  have  two  armies  facing  each  other,  so  they 
form  a kind  of  buffer  zone.  But  since  the  armed  force  is 
there  and  if  the  local  force  plus  the  CRP  is  inadequate  in  a 
given  situation,  then  the  border  security  force  is  also  used 
to  help  maintain  internal  order. 

LEN:  Is  that  the  force  that  used  in  the  recent  police 
disturbance? 

GUPTA:  No,  they  used  the  Central  Reserve  Police  and  so 
the  unrest  has  also  spread  to  the  Central  Reserve  Police. 
There  is  also  a third  force,  the  Central  Industrial  Security 
Force.  India  now  has  a very  big  public  sector,  and  to  keep 
order  in  those  plant  areas  the  Central  Industrial  Security 
Force  provides  a police  presence.  So  there  has  been  unrest 
in  the  paramilitary  forces.  In  fact,  in  the  state  of  Bihar 
firing  from  both  sides  when  the  army  came  in,  and  there 
were  bitter  casualties. 

LEN:  In  the  United  States,  the  actions  of  police  officer 
groups  have  led  to  the  dismissal  of  several  top  police 
chiefs  recently.  Do  you  believe  officers  in  India  are  begin- 
ning to  achieve  a similar  political  power? 

GUPTA:  As  regards  the  appointment  of  senior  police  of- 
ficers in  India,  the  system  is  a little  different  in  the 
United  States  than  India.  In  India  we  have  a superior  po- 
lice service  which  is  called  the  Indian  Police.  It  is  re- 
cruited centrilly  and  trained  centrally,  and  they  enter  the 
force  at  the  middle  level,  at  the  level  of  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  police.  After  recruitment  at  the  central  level, 
officers  arc  allotted  to  the  states  in  accordance  with  their 
needs.  Now  then,  they're  suppose  to  rise  by  a system  of 
merit  and  seniority. There  have  been  many  many  instances 
in  which  officers  on  practically  all  levels,  including  the 
highest,  have  been  transferred  or  suspended  or  removed  or 
even  dismissed  on  political  grounds.  Otherwise  there  was 
no  complaint  against  them.  I was  told  the  other  day  that 
in  New  York  the  commissioner  was  appointed  by  the 
mayor's  sole  discretion.  Unlike  the  President’s  cabinet, 
requiring  confirmation  from  the  Senate,  the  police  chief 
appointed  by  the  mayor  does  not  require  any  confirma- 
tion. So  this  is  totally  a political  appointment.  I was  also 
told  that  he  need  not  be  a serving  police  officer;  he  could 
be  an  attorney.  But  in  India  the  police  chief  must  be  a 
police  officer.  Me  cannot  be  drawn  from  any  other  service 
or  profession. 

LEN:  So  he’s  taken  out  of  this  national  pool,  in  a sense? 
GUPTA:  Yes,  and  with  the  central  government  having  all 


these  large  forces,  the  officers  for  these  forces  are  largely 
drawn  from  the  states  by  a process  of  reputation.  They 
come  over  for  three,  four  or  five  years,  serve  with  the 
central,  then  go  back  to  their  states.  We  have,  of  course, 
at  the  central  level  two  other  organizations.  There  is  a 
Central  Bureau  of  Investigation.  . . 

LEN:  Is  that  similar  to  our  FBI? 

GUPTA:  Yes,  and  that  is  also  the  national  agency  for 
Interpol  in  India.  Now  they  investigate  cases  of  very  large 
frauds  or  with  interstate  ramifications,  or  cases  with  very 
serious  political  import.  But  one  of  their  main  responsibi- 
lities is  to  deal  with  corruption  by  central  government 
employees  and  Federal  government  employees.  Then, 
of  course,  there  is  the  intelligence  agency,  as  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

LEN:  Several  government  officials  in  India  have  reported- 
ly charged  that  the  recent  police  uprisings  were  instigated, 
in  part,  by  Communists.  Is  that  a fair  assessment? 

GUPTA:  I don’t  know,  I think  that  is  a lot  of  kite-flying, 
personally.  The  police  people  do  not  allow  politicians  and 
political  parties  to  infiltrate  them  for  purposes  of  propa- 
ganda. I mean  they  are  automatically  rather  sealed  off,  of 
their  own  choice,  from  the  politicians.  Except  the  ruling 
party  — they  would  not  abide  that.  It  may  be  that  in 
one  or  two  states  there  may  have  been  some  contacts 


between  politicians  and  the  leaders  of  the  police  who  led 
the  unrest,  because  the  Communist  party  is  not  uniform- 
ly strong  all  over  the  country.  It  is  stronger  in  some  states 
than  in  others.  Two  states  in  which  it  is  particularly  strong 
are  West  Bengal  and  Kerala.  There  has  been  no  unrest  in 
West  Bengal  there  has  been  some  in  Kerala.  But  in  other 
places  the  Communists  don’t  have  a real  voice.  And  if 
there  has  been  any  political  hand  found  in  this  unrest,  be- 
cause it  is  in  their  interest  to  create  cause  for  conditions 
here  in  the  country  to  bring  down  the  government. 
LEN:  Are  police  allowed  to  unionize  India? 

GUPTA:  Now  they're  being  allowed  to,  but  not  up  to 
now.  This  has  been  one  of  their  demands  and  it  is  being 
considered,  but  subject  to  two  conditions.  One  is  that 
they  will  not  allow  any  non-police  officer  to  be  a member 
of  the  union.  Secondly,  they  will  not  have  a right  to  strike 
for  the  improvement  of  their  conditions. 

LEN:  Does  widespread  police  brutality  or  corruption  exist 
in  India,  as  press  reports  here  have  indicated?  If  so,  how  is 
this  corruption  handled? 

GUPTA;  As  you  know  I have  studied  the  British  police 
first  hand,  and  only  a smattering  of  the  American  System. 
I think  that  the  question  of  police  corruption  is  one  that 
is  inevitable  in  any  police  force.  It’s  bound  to  be  there. 
The  question  is  entirely  one  of  degree.  It  would  partly 
depend  on  the  conditions  of  service,  but  it  also  depends 
on  human  nature.  The  job  of  the  police  is  such  that  they 
have  tremendous  power,  and  it  requires  a very  strong 
character  for  a person  with  that  power  not  to  abuse  it  for 
personal  gain.  After  all,  we  take  the  police  force  from  the 
society,  and  which  field  of  life  is  there  in  which  there  is 
no  corruption?  I think  corruption  pervades  every  aspect 
of  human  activity.  But  I don't  think  there  is  as  much 
corruption  in  the  police  as  is  usually  talked  about.  In  any 
case,  the  police  in  India  are  divided  into  civil  police  and 
armed  police,  and  as  far  as  the  armed  police  are  con- 
cerned, they  don’t  have  any  opportunities  for  corruption. 
There  is  no  corruption  whatsoever  in  the  armed  police. 
When  I was  in  my  last  assignment  as  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Police  Research  and  Development,  I wrote  a 
study  made  through  the  National  Productivity  Council 
of  the  functioning  of  the  police  in  Delhi  and  Bombay,  two 
metropolises.  One  of  the  findings  of  that  study  in  respect 
to  Bombay  was  that  there  was  much  less  corruption  in  the 
Bombay  police  than  was  popularly  believed.  Now  this  was 
a scientific  study  carried  out  by  expens  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  police  force,  who  were  not  interested  in  it 
in  any  way. 

LEN:  When  instances  of  corruption  are  uncovered,  how 
arc  they  handled? 

GUPTA:  First,  corruption  is  a federal  offense  in  the  penal 


code.  Besides,  there  is  a Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  a 
separate  act  passed  shonly  after  independence.  So  when 
there  is  a complaint  of  corruption,  there  is  an  investiga- 
tion either  under  the  penal  code  or  under  the  Prevention 
of  Corruption  Act.  It  could  be  earned  out  by  the  district 
police  at  the  state  level,  or  there  are  criminal  investigation 
departments,  which  would  be  the  case  with  senibr  of- 
ficers. Or  the  central  government  offers  help  and  then  it 
would  te  handled  by  the  CBI.  Then  there  are  either  pro- 
secutions, or  they  may  say  the  case  should  be  handled 
through  departmental  disciplinary  channels.  The  man 
could  be  compulsorily  retired  - could  be  dismissed.  Or 
alternatively,  if  he  is  tried  by  a criminal  court  he  may  go 
to  jail. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  that  there’s  an  armed  service  and 
civil  service? 

GUPTA:  There  is  an  armed  branch  and  a civil  branch  in 
the  police  force  in  each  state. 

LEN:  And  the  civil  branch  doesn’t  carry  weapons? 
GUPTA:  They  keep  weapons  in  police  stations,  and  they 
are  trained  in  the  use  of  weapons.  The  officer  class,  or  the 
sub-inspector  class  - our  lowest  rank  is  constable,  then 
head  constable,  then  sub-inspector  — carries  revolvers  on 
duty  when  in  uniform.  But  the  constables  ordinary  do 
not.  Sometimes  in  sensitive  areas  they  might  carry  rifles  or 


mu."  "~d  then  they  would  go  out  in  units  of  two. 
LEN:  . mentioned  before  the  relatively  low  salaries 
paid  to  Indian  officers.  Could  you  offer  some  idea  of 
pay  scales  in  terms  of  American  money,  how  much  that 
would  be  and  how  much  it  relates  to  what  other  workers 
are  paid  in  India? 

GUPTA:  I think  that  the  on  an  average  the  lowest  rank  of 
police  officer,  the  constable,  gets  about  S50  a month  plus 
uniform  and  free  quarters. 

LEN:  And  how  does  that  salary  compare  for  example  to 
a factory  worker  in  India? 

GUPTA:  It  is  about  the  lowest  in  employment  in  in- 
dustry. It  would  be  the  base  for  the  unskilled  worker. 
There  is  another  difference.  Up  to  now  there  has  been  no 
fixed  number  of  hours  or  days  for  the  policeman.  A 
policeman  is  always  on  duty,  2.4  hours  a day,  seven  days  a 
week,  every  month  of  the  year,  and  so  on.  He  has  a 
month's  privilege  leave  on  full  pay  and  another  month  on 
half  pay,  and  he  can  get  about  20  days  casual  leave. 
But  otherwise  he  has  no  holidays,  no  Sundays;  police 
stations  are  open  all  the  time  as  you  have  it.  You  have 
beats  and  so  on,  but  we  don't  have  that. 

LEN:  The  police  are  constantly  on  duty? 

GUPTA:  Constantly  on  duty,  so  in  that  way  their  wage 
compares  very  unfavorably.  They  do  deploy  the  force  in 
such  a fashion  that  the  man  gets  some  rest,  but  the 
strength  is  so  small  and  the  crime  rates  are  increasing  so 
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they  work  under  great  pressure.  One  effect  of  that,  of 
course  is  that  perhaps  the  extent  of  patrolling  that  the 
public  expects  from  police  in  the  streets  is  not  there 
At  the  same  time  1 must  mention,  though,  that  the  rate 
of  crime  is  much  lower  in  India  than  in  affluent  Western 
countries. 

LEN:  What  is  the  attitude  of  citizens  towards  the  current 
police  unrest? 

GUPTA:  I'm  afraid  the  police  do  not  enjoy  the  citizens,’ 
confidence  to  the  extent  that  we  would  like  to  see.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  that  I explained:  they  are  always 
treated  as  somebody  clse's  agent,  and  the  law  docs  not 
trust  them.  The  policeman's  job  is  a very  difficult  one  and 
I believe  it  could  never  be  performed  efficiently  without 
public  cooperation.  If  our  police  are  not  as  efficient  as 
we'd  like  to  have  them,  one  reason  is  that  it  is  a vicious 
circle,  we  don't  have  the  people's  cooperation  therefore 
we  are  not  as  efficient  as  we  could  be,  and  so  on. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  programs  underway  to  try  to  get  this 
cooperation? 

GUPTA:  There  are  several  programs,  both  in  the  matter  of 
training  the  police  officers,  and  then  creating  the 
awareness  in  the  public  of  the  importance  of  the  police- 
man's job  and  the  importance  of  cooperation  with  them. 
Awareness  of  the  stresses  under  which  they  work,  of  the 
reasons  why  they  do  not  have  more  success  in,  say  theft 
investigations  or  robbery  investigations.  But  as  in  other 
countries,  our  criminal  justice  system  is  also  breaking 
down;  there’s  far  too  much  load  on  it.  There  are  intermi- 
nable delays,  the  backlog  of  cases  pending  with  the 
for  investigation  is  increasing  constantly,  the  same  as  the 
backlog  of  cases  pending  trial  in  court  is  increasing  con- 
stantly. And  we  do  not  have  the  resources  to  go  increas- 


ing the  number  of  police  or  the  number  of  courts.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  problem.  We  do  not  have  the  plea  bargain- 
ing system  of  America.  Perhaps  if  we  could  introduce 
something  like  that  it  might  help  to  cut  down  the  back- 
log. 

LEN:  You  were  the  principal  of  the  Police  Training  Col- 
lege for  several  years.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  school? 
GUPTA:  In  our  police  system,  the  constable  is  not  a full- 
fledged  police  officer;  his  powers  are  limited.  For  new  re- 
cruits to  the  rank  of  constable  we  have  recruit  training 
schools  all  over  the  country.  The  recruits  are  given  a six 
month  course  in  the  school  and  then  six  months  of  prac- 
tical training  on  the  beat.  Then  promoted  from  them  are 
head  constables  who  have  to  surprise  the  constables’ 
duties.  Then  we  have  the  rank  of  sub-inspector.  The  sub- 
inspector is  the  full-fledged  police  officer  with  all  the 
powers  of  investigation,  search  and  arrest.  For  the  training 
of  police  officers  with  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  and 
above  — the  officer  class  that  1 mentioned  earlier  on  — we 
have  the  police  training  colleges.  They  do  basic  courses  as 
well  as  various  promotion  courses  and  specialized  courses 
such  as  police  community  relations,  crime  prevention, 
vice,  those  kinds  of  things.  The  police  training  colleges  in 
British  times  offered  only  very  simple  courses;  there  were 
hardly  any  elements  of  social  sciences  in  the  training  of 
police  officers.  But  simultaneous  with  my  being  appointed 
commandant  of  the  Police  College,  the  government  also 
appointed  a committee  to  devise  a syllabus  of  all  the 
courses,  and  when  produced  it  would  contain  social  sci- 
ences, psychology,  management,  leadership  courses,  things 
like  that  in  the  police  syllabi.  Then  the  people  would 
know  what  is  expected  of  them.  They  will  not  be  mere 
machines  for  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law. 

LEN:  Has  this  made  a difference  in  improving  the  forces? 
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GUPTA:  It  made  a difference,  and  much  more  recently,  in 
1970,  when  I was  in  my  last  assignment,  the  then  prime 
minister  was  Mrs.  Gandhi,  and  she  appointed  a committee 
at  the  central  level  to  go  into  the  question  of  training  of 
police  officers  all  over  the  country.  I was  member-secre- 
tary as  I had  mentioned.  That  committee  has  introduced 
further  sophistication  to  the  training  of  police  officers, 
and  those  recommendations  have  been  accepted  conse- 
quently by  the  states.  We  have  improved  greatly  on  the 
training  of  police  officers  But  it  is  one  thing  to  train  a 
man  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  trade,  and  it  is  quite 
another  to  insure  that  he  will  be  able  to  utilize  all  that  in 
the  field  — when  conditions  are  congenial.  If  after  receiv- 
ing all  this  training  he  has  to  work  in  an  environment 
which  is  hostile  to  efficiency  or  honesty,  then  it  is  a strain 
on  the  mind  and  character  of  the  man,  and  various  people 
are  unable  to  cope  with  it  to  any  extent. 

LEN:  Despite  the  improvements,  do  you  think  your  coun- 
try is  in  line  for  another  round  of  police  disturbances? 
GUPTA:  Well,  I think  not  immediately,  because  from 
what  I've  been  reading  in  the  papers  they  are  doing  some- 
thing to  the  living  conditions,  to  raise  them  and  increase 
then  and  improve  them  to  the  minimum  necessary  extent 
that  would  make  the  men  reasonably  content.  The  officer 
class  has  also  been  discontented,  and  what  is  there  about 
that  will  remain  to  be  seen  by  the  National  Police  Com- 
mission that  1 mentioned. 

LEN:  What  were  some  of  the  concessions  that  the  admini- 
stration made  in  order  to  quell  the  disturbances? 

GUPTA:  Just  now,  basically  only  two  They  have  im- 
proved the  pay  scales  and  they  have  allowed  them  union 
rights,  the  right  to  form  associations. 

LEN:  As  the  first  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Police  Re- 
search and  Development,  what  was  your  role  in  creating 
that  bureau? 

GUPTA:  The  bureau  had  two  divisions  to  begin  with.  In 
the  research  division  we  took  up  various  programs  relating 
to  police  problems  and  subjected  them  to  scientific  study 
to  see  how  they  could  be  resolved  - either  by  changes  of 
laws  or  procedures,  or  input  of  certain  other  things. 

In  the  development  division  we  concentrated  on  police 
equipment,  and  there  were  basically,  only  four  areas: 
armament,  transport,  scientific  aids  to  investigation,  and 
their  wireless.  Now  for  crowd  control,  for  instance,  in 
armament  I started  experiments  on  the  use  of  rubber 
bullets  and  then  their  imminent  production.  That  has 
gone  into  use  to  a limited  extent.  Similarly,  in  the  area  of 
transport.  In  India  you  have  very  big  crowds;  there  are  law 
and  order  situations  dealing  with  very  big  crowds.  The 
tendency  gradually  has  been,  for  very  many  reasons,  an  in- 
crease in  violence,  and  these  crowds  very  often  throw 
bottles  or  other  missiles.  So  if  the  police  have  to  approach 
them  to  disperse  them  and  yet  use  a minimum  of  force, 
they  have  to  be  carried  in  vehicles  in  which  they  can  get 
nearer  to  the  crowd  without  being  hurt.  So  one  of  things 
we  were  trying  to  develop  were  ways  in  which  they  could 
proceed  without  getting  hurt,  and  yet  use  their  weaponry 
to  advantage. 

LEN:  As  in  a form  of  armored  vehicle? 

GUPTA.  Yes,  precisely.  Of  course,  a great  deal  of  work 
has  been  done  in  the  electronics  field  to  improve  the  wire- 
less services  of  the  police.  Great  advances  have  also  been 
made  in  the  use  of  forensic  science.  When  we  became  in- 
dependent, there  were  no  facilities  in  forensic  science. 
Now  there  are  about  20,  three  of  them  under  the  federal 
government.  All  the  bigger  states  have  their  own  labora- 
tories, and  we  have  a good  deal  of  sophisticated  equip- 
ment in  some  of  these  laboratories,  along  with  a well- 
trained  scientific  staff. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  difficulty,  in  that  the  police 
still  take,  except  in  the  metropolitan  towns,  a good  deal 
of  time  to  reach  the  scene  of  a crime,  and  telephone  and 
road  communications  are  not  so  good.  So  for  information 
to  reach  the  police  station  and  for  the  police  officer  to 
reach  the  scene  of  a crime,  it  takes  time.  And  if  in  that 
time  the  scene  of  the  crime  has  been  interfered  with,  the 
chances  of  finding  clues  which  could  be  submitted  for 
scientific  examination  are  minimized. 

LEN:  Do  you  see  that  as  being  due  more  to  poor  tele- 
phone systems  generally,  or  is  is  something  the  police 
could  do  to  improve  matters? 

GUPTA:  There  is  nothing  the  police  can  do  about  it 
One  thing  that  is  necessary  is  that  people  must  not  dis- 
turb the  scene  of  the  crime  until  the  police  arrive,  and  we 
can  get  over  that  only  when  the  people  are  more  educated 
and  can  understand' the  implications.' ' 
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PUBLIC  FORUM 


By  SLOAN  T.  LETMAN 


Part  II:  A plea  for  the  reform  of  plea  bargaining 


Pica  bargaining  is  a relatively  quick  and 
painless  procedure.  Typically,  the  negotia- 
tion process  occurs  between  the  defense 
counsel  and  the  prosecuting  attorney,  but 
it  cannot  actually  be  set  in  motion  without 
judicial  encouragement.  The  defendant  is 
typically  a blind  bystander  in  the  whole 
negotiation  process.  With  a sizable  chunk 
of  his  lifespan  hanging  in  the  balance  and 
with  the  goal  of  efficiency  controlling  the 
outcome,  the  defendant  can  only  hope  that 
he  will  somehow  come  out  ahead.  Jona- 
than D.  Casper  looked  at  the  system  of 
justice  from  the  defendant’s  perspective. 
As  a result  of  a series  of  extensive  inter- 
views, Casper  concluded  that  a “fair" 
sentence  meant  two  things  to  the  accused: 

“Something  less  than  they  might  have 
gotten  (and)  the  going  rate  for  an  offense. 
Neither  of  these  has  a great  deal  to  do  with 
notions  of  rehabilitation  or  individual 
treatment,  with  notions  of  what  is  just 
punishment  for  the  offense  which  a man 
committed,  taking  into  account  such  things 
as  the  nature  of  the  offense,  the  amount  of 
harm  done,  motive,  alternative  modes  of 
treatment,  past  activity. "(Casper  1972:89). 

The  system  of  plea  bargaining  is,  in  ef- 
fect, a system  of  charades.  It  is  not  enough 
to  just  play  a part  in  the  ritual  - it  must 
be  played  flawlessly.  The  defendant  is 
"directed"  by  his  defense  counsel  prior  to 
his  “opening  performance"  before  the 
judge.  The  accused  is  fully  prepared, 
having  his  lines  memorized  and  having  been 
well  coached  as  to  how  to  act  them  out. 
All  the  participants  in  this  outlandish 
ceremony  are  quite  aware  that  the  other  is 


lying,  but  the  ritual  nonetheless  must  be 
performed  and  the  performance  must  be 
absolutely  convincing.  One  almost  wonders 
who  the  audience  is;  exactly  who  must  be 
convinced?  Perhaps  it  is  those  significant 
others  — those  who  are  victimized  twice, 
once  by  the  offender,  and  then  again  by 
the  system  of  justice.  Anne  Strick  accurate- 
ly sums  up  the  process. 

"Once  the  accused  cries  ‘Uncle!';  the 
lawyer  again  switches  hats.  He  now 
becomes  a drama  coach,  directing  his  client 
in  the  enactment  of  penitent  whose  re- 
morse merits  the  lesser  charge.  That  com- 
pulsory rote  by  which  the  defendant 
swears  that  he  is  entering  his  plea  ‘freely, 
willingly,  and  voluntarily,  without  promise, 
committment  or  coercion,’  not  only  pre- 
cludes any  change  of  mind  of  appeal,  it 
shields  the  court  organization  from  charges 
of  violation  of  that  due  process  which  has 
in  truth  been  breached.  The  sellout  is  wrap- 
ped and  delivered-insured. "(Strick  138). 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  credibility  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  is  moving  close 
to  becoming  extinct. 

Plea  bargaining  could  not  exist  without 
those  who  feed  it  and  foster  its  growth, 
namely  the  judge,  the  prosecutor  and  the 
defense  counsel.  However,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  plea  bargaining  is  the  pace- 
maker of  the  system  of  justice-,  without  it, 
the  courts  could  never  survive.  In  the  same 
fashion,  the  three  fundamental  figures  are 
the  "parents"  of  the  plea  negotiation  pro- 
cess, and  without  them,  plea  bargaining 
could  never  have  made  its  debut.  The  key 
actors  are  as  dependant  upon  plea  bar- 


gaining for  their  own  survival  as  plea  bar- 
gaining is  on  them  for  its  survival  One  may 
wonder  — why? 

Although  a number  of  institutional, 
political,  and  even  social  pressures  may 
influence  trial  judges  to  take  part  in  the 
plea  bargaining  process,  the  primary  reason 
for  the  participation  of  most  judges  is  the 
need  to  process  large  caseloads  with 
seriously  inadequate  resources.  The  courts 
have  become  the  assembly  line  of  justice 
whereby  each  calendar  is  required  to  pack- 
age a given  number  of  cases  each  day.  A 
judge’s  worth,  then,  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  cases  that  he  can  move,  and  it 
does  not  matter  how  he  moves  them.  It 
soon  evolves  into  an  eventful  contest 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit- - 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a NUM1-.R- 
ICAL  value  of  the  emotional  stress  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  immediately 
displayed. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
digital  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a per- 
son’s voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And,  truth  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contracts  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  information,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog. 

I ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Binocular  Cameras 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Miniature  Recorders 
Telephone  Recorders 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Vehicle  Followers 
jV  Body  Armour 

Body  Transmitter 
\ Countermeasures  Equip. 

/ (g  \ Weapons  Detectors 

Letter  Bomb  Detector 

^ Surveillance  Equip. 

Countermeasure  Services 
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among  courtroom  judges  to  determine  who 
can  dispose  of  the  most  cases  in  the  short- 
est period  of  time. 

Judges,  donned  in  their  robes  of  utmost 
superiority  and  sitting  above  the  court- 
room, naturally  possess. an  inflamed  ego 
which  manifests  itself  in  a need  to  be  popu- 
lar. The  shortest  route  to  courtroom  popu- 
larity lies  in  becoming  a lenient,  bargaining 
judge.  The  defense  counsel  thus  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  able  to  shop  for 
the  judge  who  will  deal  his  clients  cards  in 
the  most  favorable  manner. 

The  ideal  plea  bargaining  situation  exists 
when  the  judge  has  remained  an  impartial 
and  uninvolved  bystander  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  plea.  However,  the  notion  of  an 
impartial  and  uninvolved  judge  in  any  real 
plea  bargaining  system  is  a myth  which 
needs  to  be  destroyed.  In  reality,  a judge  is 
a necessary  party  to  any  such  negotiation 
because  the  final  decision  remains  his. 
Without  his  participation  in  the  bargaining 
process  the  agreement  becomes  nothing 
more  than  a hollow  promise. 

A basic  interpretation  of  our  system  of 
moral  laws  says  that  any  penalty  for 
wrongdoing  is  to  be  decided  after  a deter- 
mination of  guilt.  However,  when  a judge 
participates  in  plea  bargaining  before  a de- 
cision to  enter  a plea  is  made,  the  situation 
is  unavoidably  reversed.  Since  the  plea  ne- 
gotiation is  conducted  off  the  record  and 
prior  to  trial,  a finding  or  admission  of 
guilt  amounts  to  sentencing  before  deter- 
mination. When  a trial  judge  participates  in 
plea  negotiations,  he  is  likely  to  prejudge 
the  case  and  negate  in  his  mind  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  with  which  each 
criminal  trial  is  supposed  to  begin.  One 
possible  remedy  would  be  a requirement 
disqualifying  a judge  from  trying  any  case 
in  which  he  had  earlier  engaged  in  pre- 
trial bargaining. 

Prosecuterial  sentence  recommendations 
are  so  universally  followed  that  their  ef- 
fect is  virtually  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  judicial  promises  of  specific  sen- 
tences. The  prosecutor  is  interested  in  plea 
bargaining  primarily  because  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  for  a system  of 
justice  based  upon  due  process  to  compete 
with  the  ever  increasing  crime  rate.  It  ap- 
pears that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  state  is  con- 
cerned, three  separate  but  interrelated 
motives  exist.  First,  the  prosecutor  may 
feel  that  the  defendant  is  guilty  but  may 
realize  that  his  evidence  is  weak  or  inad- 
missible, thereby  making  conviction  at  trial 
doubtful.  Realizing  that  a guilty  verdict 
might  not  be  reached  or  sustained,  the 
prosecutor  might  conceal  his  dilemma  from 
the  defendant  and  persuade  him  to  plead 
guilty.  Second,  he  may  engage  in  bargain- 
ing to  avoid  the  very  real  problems  of  over- 
crowded dockets  and  overworked  staffs. 
Or,  finally,  the  prosecutor  may  doubt  the 
possibility  of  conviction  in  the  face  of  the 
talent  and  skill  of  the  defense  counsel 


Plea  bargaining  might,  in  many  instances, 
be  used  to  place  behind  bars  the  criminal 
who  would  otherwise  be  free  because  of  a 
procedural  defect  or  insufficient  evidence. 

It  may  also  be  used  to  incarcerate  one  who 
under  the  eyes  of  the  law  is  innocent.  The 
practice  itself  is  not  intrinsically  evil,  how- 
ever, the  real  danger  lies  in  overlooking 
these  unethical  procedures  in  the  name  of 
a more  efficient  system  of  justice! 

At  this  point  one  might  say  that  the 
plea  bargaining  process  may  be  rationalized 
based  on  the  notion  that  no  innocent  man 
would  plead  guilty  to  a crime  which  he  did 
not  commit.  Thus,  the  defendant  is  merely 
trading  favor  for  favor,  he  receives  some 
form  of  reduced  sentence  for  not  insisting 
on  his  right  to  trial  In  reality,  many  defen- 
dants who  regularly  relinquish  their  rights 
in  order  to  plead  guilty  by  negotiation  are 
indeed  innocent  It  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  an  innocent  man  might  plead 
guilty.  A great  many  of  these  defendants 
are  poor,  illiterate  or  semiliterate  individ- 
uals who  have  spent  every  day  of  their  lives 
living  on  the  fringes  of  the  law.  These  de- 
fendants are  dependent  upon  the  alleged 
legal  expertise  of  their  defense  counsel. 
Many  of  these  defendants  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  bail  provides  and  thus  are 
forced  to  remain  in  pretrial  detention 
facilities  day  after  day  awaiting  their 
"speedy  trial."  Typically,  plea  negotiations 
are  scheduled  for  the  day  before  trial,  and 
the  defense  counsel  often  offers,  as  an 
inducement  to  his  client,  that  the  lime  al- 
ready served  in  the  pretnal  lockup  will  be 
credited  toward  the  defendant's  sentence 
If  the  accused  decides  to  plead  guilty  he 
can  walk  out  a free  man,  but  if  he  chooses 
to  go  to  trial  and  exercise  his  constitutional 
rights,  he  will  have  to  nsk  conviction  and 
additional  jail  time.  The  defense  attorney 
may  also  seek  trial  continuance  until  the 
defendant  finally  breaks  and  decides  to 
plead  guilty.  Further,  a paid  defense  coun- 
sel may  resort  to  plea  negotiations  when 
the  client  has  depleted  his  financial  re- 
sources and  can  no  longer  furnish  counsel 
with  the  up-front  fee  requirements. 

In  this  light,  the  defense  counsel  be- 
comes another  adversary.  The  tactics  are 
endless  and  the  innocent  are  often  its  vic- 
tims. John  H.  Langbein,  a respected  scholar 
and  law  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  contends  that  plea  bargaining  in 
the  U.S.  bears  a shocking  resemblance  to 
.the  medieval  law  of  torture: 

"In  Europe  from  the  13th  Century  to 
the  middlc-18th  Century,  physical  torture 
was  a judicial  technique  to  gather  evidence 
Ironcially.  the  system  grew  from  a 
high-minded  ideal  that  failed  - basing  con- 
victions on  testimony  of  at  least  two  un- 
impeachable witnesses  to  a crime.  But 
the  rule  of  proof  proved  too  stringent  and 
the  Europeans  moved  from  acceptance  of 
voluntary  confessions  to  coercing  confes- 
sions. Torture  was  used  in  cases  where 
some  ’half  proof’  was  already  possessed  - 
the  authorities  perhaps  had  a suspect, 
daggar,  and  stolen  loot  but  no  eyewit- 
nesses. The  coerced  confession  was  a sub- 
terfuge the  Europeans  knew  was  defective 
.so  is  plea  bargaining.  In  Amenca,  there 
was  a similar  pressure  for  better  safeguards. 
Americans  sought  to  guard  defendants, 
rights  but.  in  doing  so.  came  up  with  a sys- 
tem of  jury  trials  ‘so  complicated  and  time 
consuming  that  they  rendered  it  unwork- 
able as  a routine  procedure  ' Adversary 
proccdures,  exclusionary  laws  of  evi- 
dence, motions  intended  to  provoke  issues 
for  appeal  amounted  lo  a uniquely  Ameri- 
can 'lawyenzation*  of  the  trial  system. 

Continued  on  Page  16 
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By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Political  motives  inspired 
the  bombers  of  the  1960’s 


Fourth  of  four  parts. 

By  1960  the  evil  art  of  bombing  was 
practiced  chiefly  by  berserk  fanatics  and 
political  quacks,  who,  unlike  their  cal- 
culating predecessors  of  the  previous  three 
decades,  murdered  not  for  profit,  but  to 

ON  CRIME 

By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 

forward  political  beliefs.  What  follows  arc 
some  of  the  more  outrageously  inhuman  of 
these  bombings. 

. I960:  In  the  fall  of  1960,  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  several  bombs  were  planted 
around  New  York  City.  The  Staten  Island 
Ferry  was  almost  wrecked  in  one  of  these 
explosions.  The  most  lethal  of  the 
Bomber's"  targets  was  the  bombing  of  a 
subway  train  at  the  125th  Street  station. 
Eighteen  persons  were  killed  or  injured. 
Not  only  was  this  lunatic  never  appre- 
hended but  his  motives  were  also  never 
defined. 

. 1966:  A black-boxed  bomb  was  found 
on  November  13,  1966  on  board  The 
Grand  Integrity,  a freighter  five  days  out  of 
Portland,  Oregon.  When  the  captain  and 
his  crew,  all  Chinese,  brought  the  box  to 
the  main  deck  to  inspect  it  the  device 
blew  up  in  their  faces,  killing  Captain  Ho 
Lien-siu  and  a motorman.  and  blinding  the 
chief  and  second  mate.  U-S.  Coast  Guard 
inspectors  could  turn  up  no  suspects  or 
even  reasons  for  the  bomb. 

On  January  29  of  the  same  year  a group 
of  Yugoslavian  dissidents  enraged  at  the 
regime  of  Communist  dictator  Tito 
bombed  five  Yugoslavian  consulates  in  the 
the  United  States  and  the  embassy  in 
Washington.  D C.,  in  the  first  massive  dis- 
play of  political  bombing  in  America. 

. 1967:  Richard  James  Pans,  who  had 
twice  deserted  from  the  U.S.  Army, 
married  an  unsuspecting  young  woman  and 
honeymooned  in  the  posh  Orbit  Inn  in  the 
heart  of  the  Las  Vegas’ casino  district  on 
January  7,  1967.  Once  in  their  room,  as  a 
present  to  his  bride  the  deranged  G.I. 
produced  a neatly  wrapped  bundle  contain- 
ing fourteen  sticks  of  dynamite.  He  aimed 
a 38  caliber  automatic  at  the  bundle  and 
fired,  blowing  up  himself,  his  wife,  and  five 

Periodical  guide 
lists  CJ  resources 


Descriptions  of  approximately  500 
criminal  justice  periodicals  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  arc  contained  in 
a new  publication  from  the  North  Carolina 
Justice  Institute. 

The  International  Guide  to  Periodicals 
in  Criminal  Justice,  features  an  alphabetical 
listing  of  the  periodicals  by  name  which 
includes  the  address  of  the  publisher,  fre- 
quency of  publication,  the  primary  topics 
covered  by  the  periodical,  and  the  abstract- 
ing and  indexing  services  which  report  on 
the  contents  of  the  publication. 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems  facing 
criminal  justice  professionals  is  the  avail- 
ability of  up-to-date  information,”  an  insti- 
tute announcement  noted.  "Knowing 
where  to  find  the  information  you  need  is 
half  the  battle,  and  the  NCJ1  is  please  to 
announce  a new  publication  designed  to 
help  solve  that  problem.'' 

A limited  number  of  the  guide  books 
are  available  at  $11.95  per  copy  from: 
North  Carolina  Justice  Institute.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  5546,  Greensboro,  NC  27403 


other  persons  (also  on  their  honeymoons), 
as  well  as  destroying  two  floors  of  the 
hotel. 

• 1968:  From  the  spring  through  the  fall 
of  1968,  an  anti-Castro  organization  of 
Cubans,  called  Poder  Cubano,  set  off  scores 
of  bombs  throughout  the  U.S.,  aiming 
them  at  businesses  representing  non-Com- 
munist  countries  trading  with  Castro. 

• 1968:  A customer,  angry  at  being 
ejected  from  a Fort  Worth,  Texas  bar 
called  The  Grave  on  May  6,  1968,  returned 
a half-hour  later  and  tosses  a gasoline-fu- 
eled fire  bomb  into  the  establishment. 
Seven  patrons  were  killed  and  a half-dozen 
more  horribly  burned.  The  bomber  was 
never  identified. 

• 1968:  A rash  of  KKK-inspired  bomb- 
ings in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  left  Jewish 
temples  and  black  churches  and  homes  in 
ruins.  After  receiving  a tip,  Sheriff  Roy 
Gunn  of  Meridian,  Mississippi  surrounded 
the  home  of  a Jewish  businessman  on  June 
30  and  caught  Thomas  Tarrant,  of  Mobile, 
Alabama,  and  Kathy  Ainsworth,  a one-time 
fifth-grade  teacher,  in  the  act  of  planting 
22  sticks  of  dynamite.  In  attempting  to 
escape,  Ainsworth  was  killed  and  Tarrant 
was  wounded  and  later  sent  to  prison. 
The  terrorist  bombing  ceased. 

• 1968:  Gambling  czar  Richard  Char- 
trand  of  Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada,  stepped 
from  his  home  on  August  27.  Once  inside 
his  new  Cadillac,  Chartrand  turned  the  key 
in  the  ignition.  His  car  blew  up  with  such 
force  that  it  took  hours  for  medical  exami- 
ners to  separate  Chartrand 's  body  from  the 
wreckage. 

. 1970:  One  of  the  most  devastating  of 
the  many  political  bombings  during  the 
1969-70  period  was  engineered  by  Karle- 
ton  Armstrong,  who  blew  up  the  mathe- 
matics building  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  Madison  in  an  anti-military  ges- 
ture. In  the  process  he  killed  Robert 
Fassnacht,  a 3 3-year-old  physicist  and 
father  of  three.  After  two  years  as  a fugi- 
tive, Armstrong  surrendered  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  second-degree  murder.  Daniel 
Ellsbcrg  attempted  to  persuade  the  court 
to  free  Armstrong  but  the  bomber  received 
a 23  year  prison  sentence.  He  was  released 
in  1979. 

• 1970:  David  Rice,  Duane  Peak  and 
Edwin  Poindexter,  members  of  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  called 
on  the  citizens  of  Omaha,  Nebraska  to  kill 
policemen  on  sight.  When  no  one  res 
ponded,  the  tno  planted  a bomb  in  a va- 
cant house  and  then  made  an  emergency 
call  to  police.  Three  officers  responded, 
and  the  bomb  was  set  off  as  they  entered 
the  empty  building.  Two  were  critically 
injured,  and  officer  Larry  Minard  was 
blown  to  pieces.  Rice  received  a life  term, 
the  others  lesser  sentences. 

. 1976:  Investigative  reporter  Don 

Bollcs,  who  was  looking  into  connections 
between  businessmen  and  organized  crime 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  was  blown  up  in  his 
car  on  June  2,  1976.  A national  team  of 
reporters  from  several  newspapers  helped 
to  indict  John  Harvey  Adamson  and  others 
for  the  killing. 

• 1977:  A Puerto  Rican  independence 
group  planted  bombs  in  New  York  City 
in  the  summer  of  this  year.  Two  skyscrap- 
ers were  selected.  The  bombs  produced 
one  death,  seven  injuries,  and  dubious 
achievement  for  the  identified  bombers. 
(Copyright  1979  by  Jay  Robert  Nash. 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal 
Syndicate,  Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60614.) 


Tort  Claims  Act  gives  citizens 
too  many  bites  at  the  apple 

Recently  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Law  and  Gov- 
ernmental Relations  held  hearings  on  amendments  to  a bill  pertaining  directly  to 
the  police  community,  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (H.R.  2659).  This  legislation 
would  relieve  Federal  law  enforcement  officers  of  personal  liability  for  consti- 
tutional torts,  making  the  government  the  exclusive  defendant  in  all  tort  suits 
involving  government  employees  executing  their  official  responsibilities.  In  the 
course  of  relieving  the  officer  of  personal  liability,  however,  the  legislation  seeks  to 
impose  other  burdens  on  the  officer  that  do  not  strike  a sufficiently  fair  balance 
between  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  the  needs  of  the  law  enforcement  community. 

Among  the  groups  represented  at  the  hearing  was  the  National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Council,  an  umbrella  organization  composed  of  members  of  the  Association 
of  Federal  Investigators,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foundation,  Americans 
for  Effective  Law  Enforcement,  the  Society  of  Former  Special  Agents  of  the  F.B.I., 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the  International  Union  of  Police  Associations,  the 
Federal  Criminal  Investigators  Association,  and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

This  writer  addressed  the  subcommittee  as  a private  citizen  and  as  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foundation,  and  as  chairman  of  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Council.  Those  who  testified  with  me  included;  Sidney  Butterfield, 
executive  director  of  the  Association  of  Federal  Investigator;  John  J.  Harrington, 
past  national  president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police;  John  S.  McNerney, 
national  president  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Investigators  Association,  and  Glen  R. 
Murphy,  an  assistant  director  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

The  bill  under  consideration  would  amend  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

It  provides  a procedure  for  a person  injured  by  a constitutional  tort  to  initiate  and 
participate  in  an  administrative  disciplinary  inquiry  against  the  government  employ- 
ee. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  this  bill  goes  too  far  in  providing  a plaintiff  with  a 
right  to  take  the  case  against  the  law  enforcement  officer  to  the  Federal  courts. 
There  must  be  a mechanism  for  weeding  out  meritless  claims,  lest  the  officer  be 
dragged  into  long  court  battles  in  frivolous  cases.  It  is  a fact  of  life  in  our  country 
that  while  officers  do  sometimes  overstep  their  bounds,  they  are  perceived  to 
overstep  their  bounds  far  more  frequently  than  they  in  fact  do.  Americans  can 
become  indignant  over  the  most  proper  actions  of  an  officer,  such  as  stopping  a 
motorist  and  asking  to  see  his  or  her  license,  or  otherwise  questioning  a citizen 
about  a possible  violation  of  the  law.  With  this  attitude  prevailing,  there  is  a great 
tendency  for  people  to  initiate  meritless  suits  against  officers. 

The  language  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  would  make  it  too  easy  for  a private 
citizen  to  bring  a lawsuit  against  a law  enforcement  officer,  and  to  win  such  a 
lawsuit  since  it  would  eliminate,  as  a possible  defense,  a demonstration  by  the 
officer  that  he  acted  in  good  faith.  This  good  faith  defense  is  critical,  since  the 
officer  is  not  usually  a lawyer,  and  certainly  is  not  a judge.  In  a time  when  lawyers 
and  even  judges  have  not  been  able  to  draw  clear  distinctions  between  proper  and 
improper  police  conduct,  the  new  law  places  even  greater  pressure  on  the  officer  to 
have  to  make  this  impossible  distinction  in  the  heat  of  duty. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Tort  Claims  Act  also  require  that  the 
Attorney  General  pursue  an  administrative  complaint  lodged  by  a citizen,  even  if  a 
determination  has  been  made  by  the  officer's  superior  that  no  violation  took  place 
and  thus  no  further  administrative  proceedings  are  warranted.  This  gives  the  citizen 
too  many  bites  at  the  apple  and  exposes  the  officer  to  the  possibility  of  discipline 
somewhere  down  the  line  as  the  complainant  pursues  one  administrative  remedy 
after  another,  after  which  litigation  in  court  becomes  available  to  the  citizen 

This  means  that  even  if  the  administrative  head  of  a law  enforcement  depart- 
ment investigates  a charge  against  one  of  his  subordinates  and  finds  it  completely 
unfounded  the  citizen  may  still  take  his  case  to  the  Federal  courts,  all  the  way  to 
the  U S.  Court  of  Appeals.  This  provision  of  the  bill  could  entangle  the  officer  in 
litigation  for  years,  even  though  he  has  been  found  guiltless  by  h.s  agency  or 

department.  , rK, 

Although  the  officer  is  entitled  to  legal  counsel  at  government  expenses  at  the 
outset  of  the  mvesngat.on.  there  is  no  provision  for  counsel  if.  after  the  charges  are 
disposed  of  by  the  administrative  head,  the  plaintiff  still  elects  to  take  h.s  case  to 

Federal  court.  . , , . 

This  writer  would  suggest  that  H.R.  2659  be  amended  to  ptov.de  for  the 
retention  of  the  good  faith  defense,  and  that  the  appeals  procedure  be  limited 
that  the  disciplinary  action  taken  by  the  law  enforcement  officer  s agency  or 
department  can  be  final.  If  the  latter  is  not  puss, ble,  the  then  free  legal  counsel 
should  be  provided  to  the  officer  throughout  litigation. 

• • • 

(Mr.  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  hii  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd.,  Washing 
ton  Twp.,  NJ.  07675.) 
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Another  look  at  the  American  plea  bargaining  system 
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Trials  become  increasingly  long,  resulting 
in  a pressure  to  coerce  an  accused,  against 
whom  we  find  probable  cause,  to  confess 
guilt.  To  be  sure  our  means  are  much 
politer  . but  we  do  make  it  costly  for  an 
accused  to  claim  his  right  to  trial  by  threat- 
ening him  with  increased  sanctions.’ 
(Warren  1978;  231 

The  pressures  which  the  defense  counsel 
places  on  his  client  often  cause  the  defen- 
dant to  plead  when  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  done  so.  The  adversary  proceeding  has 
developed  into  a contest  between  the 
prosecutor  and  the  defense  counsel  rather 
than  one  between  the  defendant  himself 
and  the  prosecutor  as  the  people’s  repre- 
sentative. The  defendant  becomes  a mere 
pawn  in  the  game,  and  the  defense  counsel 
is  relied  upon  by  the  court  to  be  the  equali- 
zer in  the  bargaining  process.  He  is  seen  as 
relieving  the  defendant  of  the  pressures  of 
plea  bargaining  and  negotiating  on  his 
behalf.  However,  defense  attorneys  may 
also  be  concerned  with  the  same  objectives 
as  the  prosecutors  — saving  time,  labor  and 
expense  and  avoiding  trial.  There  are  those 
who  have  advanced  the  theory  that  crimi- 
nal attorneys  are  part  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice bureaucracy,  having  their  clients  plead 
guilty  because  this  is  the  quickest  way  to 
dispose  of  the  case  and  collect  a fee.  The 
attorney’s  major  concern  may  not  always 
be  the  client,  but  rather  maintaining  his  ap- 
pearance as  advocate  in  an  adversary  set- 
ting. The  defense  attorney  must  realize 
that  he  plays  the  single  most  im;  rtant 
role  in  the  plea  bargaining  process.  Most 
defendants  plead  guilty  because  their  attor- 
neys tell  them  to  plead.  The  efore  the  de- 
fense attorney,  as  the  defendant's  agent  in 
this  compromise,  can  assure  the  defendant 
that  his  rights  will  in  fact  be- safeguarded.  If 
the  attorney  becomes  skilled  in  assessing 
the  strength  of  the  prosecutor’s  case  before 
advising  a client  to  plead  guilty,  and  recog- 
nizes and  accepts  his  role  as  an  agent  of  the 
defendant  in  this  process  of  compromise, 
the  plea  bargaining  procedure  and  the 
whole  guilty  plea  process  will  be  substan- 
tially more  equitable.  To  be  able  to  ef- 
fectively aid  his  client,  the  attorney  must 
realize  that  he  is  the  link  between  a system 
and  an  accused  party  who  are  both  striving 
to  terminate  the  process  with  a minimum 
of  damage. 

As  with  any  process  which  can  affect 
the  destiny  of  another  individual,  plea  ne 
gotiation  is  subject  to  misuse  and  exploita 
tion.  One  form  of  misuse  which  has  be 
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come  inherent  in  plea  bargaining  is  a tactic 
employed  by  the  prosecuting  attorney; 
overcharging.  The  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals  defines  overcharging  as 

",  . .the  filing  of  an  excessive  number  of 
charges  by  the  prosecutor  against  a single 
defendant  in  order  to  improve  the  bargain- 
ing power  of  the  prosecutor  in  anticipation 
of  a negotiated  disposition.  Overcharging 
may  be  vertical,  i.c.,  charging  an  offense 
more  serious  than  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  seem  to  warrant;  or  horizontal,  i.e. , 
charging  an  unreasonable  number  of  of- 
fenses based  upon  the  same  or  closely  re- 
lated conduct."  (Courts  1973  ; 57). 

In  this  way,  the  prosecutor  is  able  to  ra- 
tionalize that  the  defendant  scarcely  gained 
by  the  bargain  aftcrall.  The  prosecutor 
charges  up  in  order  to  bargain  down,  thus 
believing  the  defendant’s  position  has  re- 
mained relatively  the  same.  However,  this 
has  been  shown  not  to  be  the  case  at  all; 
the  system  profits  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  defendant. 

As  previously  implied,  the  process  of 
plea  bargaining  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  merits  of  the  individual  him- 
self, nor  specific  modes  of  correctional  re- 


months in  the  county  jail,  he  may  well  con- 
clude that  the  commission  of  the  crime  was 
worth  his  while.  Even  though  some  may 
argue  that  a criminal  is  rarely  deterred  by 
the  possible  consequences  of  his  actions, 
the  incongruity  of  an  experienced  offender 
receiving  a lighter  sentence  than  the  one  or 
two-time  loser  still  remains. 

The  accused  is  readily  encouraged  by 
the  negotiation  process  to  feel  that  his  of- 
fense was  well  worth  his  efforts,  as  Lloyd 
L.  Weinreb  notes; 

“Even  if  we  were  able  somehow  to  ac- 
cept punishing  a defendant  more  sevcrly 
because  he  insisted  that  we  prove  that  he 
deserved  to  be  punished  at  all.  our  normal 
reliance  on  a bargain  for  the  critical  deter- 
mination of  guilt  undermines  fundamental- 
ly the  notion  of  criminal  justice.  The 
negotiated  exchange  of  benefits  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  claim  that  punishment  is 
deserved.  If  the  punishment  imposed  is 
usually  a ‘normal  price’  fo'  the  crime  and 
defendant’s  benefit  from  his  bargain  is  less 
than  he  hoped,  nevertheless  he  is  institu- 
tionally encouraged  to  believe  that  he  is 
trading  some  of  his  freedom  in  order  not  to 
be  deprived  of  more.  If  his  freedom  is  so 
readily  negotiated,  with  so  little  concern 


Plea  negotiations  have  become  a wide- 
spread and  effective  practice.  The  most  im- 
portant national  legal  and  juridical  bodies, 
including  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  the  American  Bar  Association,  have  en- 
dorsed plea  bargaining  as  pan  of  the  nor- 
mal criminal  process.  The  most  widely 
given  rationale  for  the  practice  cf  negotiat- 
ing guilty  pleas  have  been  the  collapse  of 
the  system  without  it.  As  has  been  said  be- 
fore by  others,  plea  bargaining  is  ines- 
capable and  the  efforts  of  those  in  the  sys- 
tem should  be  directed  not  toward  its 
elimination  but  toward  implementing  the 
reforms  necessary  to  provide  the  ideal  com- 
bination of  maximum  individual  protection 
and  practicality  of  the  system.  The  negotia- 
tion of  pleas  should  become  accepted  and 
officially  recognized  as  a permanent  and 
needed  feature  of  the  system  of  justice 
Procedural  guidelines  need  to  be  developed 
and  set  in  motion.  As  such,  this  will  be  the 
ultimate  safeguard  in  both  the  defendant’s 
interests  and  society’s  interests.  An  un- 
known author  writing  in  the  University  of 
Richmond  Law  Review  composed  a sum- 
mation that  appropriately  capsulizes  the 
main  question  presented  by  this  thorny 


‘A  defendant  who  pleads  guilty  in  a negotiation  is  no 
more  on  the  road  to  rehabilitation  than  plea  bargaining  is 
on  the  path  to  reformation/ __ 
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forms  which  may  be  tailored  to  meet  the 
particular  defendant's  needs.  There  is  one 
school  of  thought  which  suggests  that  the 
defendant  who  admits  his  guilt  deserves  a 
more  lenient  sentence,  inasmuch  as  an  ad- 
mission of  guilt  is  the  first  step  toward  re- 
habilitation, and  acknowledgment  of  error 
is  essential  to  the  eventual  avoidance  of 
antisocial  conduct.  In  this  view,  therefore, 
the  man  who  negotiates  deserves  a lesser 
punishment  because  he  has  taken  the  first 
step  toward  acknowledging  the  legitimacy 
of  the  law,  changing  himself,  and  becoming 
rehabilitated. 

Such  reasoning  is  almost  ludicrous.  A 
defendant  who  pleads  guilty  in  a negotia- 
tion is  no  more  on  the  road  to  rehabilita- 
tion than  the  process  of  plea  bargaining  is 
on  the  path  to  reformation.  Neither  the 
defendant  or  the  negotiators  have  rehabili- 
tative goals  in  mind;  both  are  merely  seek- 
ing a reduction  in  time.  Jonathan  D.  Casper 
comments; 

"[Negotiation]  becomes  directed  to  the 
issue  of  ‘how  many  years  is  a plea  worth’ 
rather  than  to  any  meaningful  sentencing 
goals-,  factual  information  relating  to  the 
individual  charactenstics  and  needs  of  the 
particular  defendant  arc  often  never  de- 
veloped; and  a sense  of  purposelessness  and 
lack  of  control  pervades  the  entire  process; 

. . .it  often  gives  the  defendant  an  image  of 
corruption  in  the  system,  or  at  least  an 
image  of  a system  lacking  meaningful  pur- 
pose and  subject  to  manipulation  by  those 
who  arc  wise  to  the  right  tricks.  Cynicism 
rather  than  respect,  is  the  likely  result.’ 
(Casper  95-6). 

Others  have  suggested  that  it  is  the 
recidivist  who  is  receiving  the  greatest 
benefits  of  plea  bargaining  because  he  is 
better  able  to  use  his  past  experience  to  ob- 
tain a lighter  sentence.  For  the  experienced 
criminal  this  can  often  foster  disrespect  for 
the  effectiveness  of  the  law.  A principal 
purpose  for  long  sentences  in  felony  cases 
is  to  deter  persons  from  committing  felo- 
nies But  when  the  indoctrinated  criminal 
knows  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  plead  to 
a • lesser  charge  and  •'perhaps- get  a few 


for  what  punishment  he  actually  deserves, 
he  will  not  easily  understand  the  justifica- 
tion for  punishing  him  at  all.”  (Weinreb 
1977;  86). 

As  already  indicated,  plea  bargaining  has 
its  dangerous  elements,  but  it  also  has  some 
cogent  features. 

"Those  who  see  the  appropriate  goal  of 
reform  in  this  area  as  improvement  rather 
than  abolition  of  the  plea  negotiation  pro- 
cess sometimes  support  their  position  with 
the  pragmatic  argument  that  plea  bargain- 
ing is  essential  to  keeping  the  court  system 
functioning  Others,  however,  see  plea  bar- 
gaining as  serving  more  lefty  purposes  in 
the  criminal  justice  system.  The  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  made  both  points; 
The  negotiated  plea  serves  important 
functions  As  a potential  matter,  many 
courts  could  not  sustain  the  burden  of 
having  to  try  all  cases  coming  before 
them.  The  quality  of  justice  in  all  cases 
would  suffer  if  overloaded  courts  were 
faced  with  a great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  trials  Tremendous  investments 
of  time,  talent,  and  money,  all  of  which 
arc  in  short  supply  and  can  be  better 
used  elsewhere,  would  be  necessary  if  all 
cases  were  tried.  It  would  be  a serious 
mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  the 
guilty  plea  is  no  more  than  a means  of 
disposing  of  criminal  cases  at  minimal 
cost.  It  relieves  both  the  defendant  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  inevitable  risks 
and  uncertainties  of  trial.  It  imports  a 
degree  of  certainty  and  flexibility  into 
a rigid,  yet  frequently  erratic  system 
The  guilty  plea  is  used  to  mitigate  the 
harshness  of  mandatory  sentencing 
provisions  and  to  fix  a punishment  that 
more  accurately  reflects  the  specific 
circumstances  of  the  case  than  other- 
wise would  be  possible  under  inade- 
quate penal  codes.  It  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  serve  important  law  en- 
forcement needs  by  agreements  through 
which  leniency  is  exchanged  for  infor- 
mation, assistance,  and  testimony  about 
other  serious  offenders.”  (Courts;  45). 


‘‘Plea  bargaining  as  it  is  practiced  today 
satisfies  neither  the  accused  nor  the  public. 
The  defendant  feels  coerced  to  relinquish 
his  constitutional  protections  and  is  dis- 
illusioned by  unequal  treatment.  The 
public  distrusts  all  compromise  in  light  of 
their  potential  political  motivations,  being 
unable  to  determine  why  or  how  they  were 
brought  about.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  plea  bargaining  is  necessary,  but  its 
continuation  should  be  predicated  upon 
substantial  reformation.  Once  the  abuses 
and  inequities  have  been  eliminated,  the 
practice  will  become  an  effective  tool  not 
only  in  the  disposition  of  cases  but  also  in 
the  achievement  of  justice."  (Univ.  of 
Richmond  1972;  335). 
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NYC  police  merger  is  not  without  controversy 
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power  is  depleted  to  the  point  where  it  is 

critical." 

McKechnie's  views  were  echoed  by  Jack 
M.  Jordan,  the  head  of  the  housing  offi- 
cers’ association,  who  predicted  that  the 
new  set-up  "\»n't  work."  Noting  that  the 
NYCPD  had  “different  priorities"  than  the 
other  two  forces,  Jordan  warned  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  would  wind  up 
"guarding  the  banks"  and  the  city's  "poor 
people  and  minorities  will  pay"  with  a loss 
■ of  adequate  police  protection. 

The  Housing  Authority,  formed  in  1934 
to  operate  the  city’s  public  housing  com- 
plexes, was  authorized  to  set-up  its  own 
police  force  18  years  later.  Financed  by  60 
percent  city  and  40  percent  Federal  funds, 
the  police  department  currently  works  to 
protect  approximately  750,000  tenants  in 
254  housing  projects. 

Some  form  of  transit  police  force  has 
existed  in  New  York  since  1936,  when  the 
city  took  over  three  bankrupt  private  sub- 
way systems.  The  force  was  initially  super- 
vised by  the  NYCPD  until  1953,  when  it 
was  re-established  as  an  independent 
agency. 

While  the  city  currently  pumps  about 
$100  million  a year  into  the  operation  of 


the  transit  police,  the  force's  -manpower 
level  remains  almost  800  men  short  of 
1975  levels. 

Due  to  the  staffing  shortage  and  the 
rising  subway  crime  rate,  Chief  Garelik  for 
the  last  six  months  has  had  an  extra  com- 
plement of  144  regular  city  police  officers 
at  his  disposal.  The  officers  patrol  the  sub- 
ways in  an  $8.6  million  program,  but  they 
are  supervised  by  their  regular  NYCPD 
commanders. 

Garelik,  a former  chief  inspector  with 
the  NYCPD,  explained  the  command  dis- 
crepancy, noting  that  the  officers  had  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  their  own  su- 
pervisors because  their  radios  operated  on 
different  frequencies  from  the  transit 
police  radios. 

Despite  the  apparent  inefficiency  of  the 
effort,  Mayor  Koch  said  the  extra  funds  for 
bolstering  subway  patrols  would  be  con- 
tinued. Expressing  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  program,  Koch  noted  that  for  the  first 
22  weeks  crime  went  down  "but  not 
enough"  and  then  in  the  last  two  weeks  of 
August  it  went  up  again  "too  much." 

After  firing  Garelik,  the  Mayor  also 
ousted  the  force's  second  in  command, 
Deputy  Chief  Anthony  V.  Bouza.  Another 


Indiana  photography  program 
clicks  with  the  average  trooper 
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devoted  to  photographic  technique.  “They 
receive  a nine-hour  block  of  instruction  in 
the  actual  use  of  photography,"  the  cap- 
tain said.  "That  includes  not  only  the  op- 
erational use  of  the  camera  — f -St  ops  and 
things  like  that  - but  also  how  to  take  pic- 
tures properly  to  avoid  the  sensational  — to 
take  a factual  type  of  photograph." 

The  program  utilizes  a group  of  20 
laboratory  field  technicians  who  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  state's  police  districts  to  bol- 
ster the  recruits’  training  with  an  additional 
18-hours  of  hands-on  instruction.  “Past 
that  point,  it’s  simply  on-the-job  training 
and  corrections,”  Mertens  remarked.  "If 
we  see  something  is  going  awry,  we  correct 
it." 

But  the  captain  indicated  that  the  field 
technicians  have  the  situation  well  in  hand 
and  that  the  program  is  clicking  along 
smoothly.  "Usually,  after  three  days  of  in- 
struction with  a 3 5mm,  a guy  ought  to  be 
able  to  take  good  accident  photographs,” 
he  noted.  “If  he  can’t,  he  probably 
shouldn't  be  there  in  the  first  place." 


According  to  Mertens,  several  other 
state  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
equipped  all  of  their  patrol  personnel  with 
cameras,  but  the  Indiana  program  is 
“probably  one  of  the  superior  ones  in  the 
nation."  'The  cameras  distributed  rou- 
tinely statewide  in  other  states  have  been 
of  lesser  [quality | , ” he  explained,  "more 
like  an  Instamatic-typc  camera  without  the 
capabilities  these  have." 

The  captain  believes  "there's  no  ques- 
tion about"  the  growing  role  photography 
will  play  in  the  future  of  policing.  "It's  an 
investigative  tool  that  has  a very  high  prior- 
ity as  far  as  our  investigative  techniques 
go,"  he  said.  "We  use  it  as  an  investigative 
tool  that  is  non-destructive  - one  which 
records  information  in  a superior  fashion 
to  memory  or  to  the  written  work  in  many 
cases." 

"Although  it  is  subject  to  variation,” 
Mertens  added,  “we  try  to  minimize  that 
variation  through  our  training  programs 
and  produce  an  end  product  that  will  stand 
up  to  a test  in  court  without  any  prob- 
lem." 
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"When  I see  the  Ten 
Most  Wanted  Lists/ 
I always  have  this 
thought:  If  we'd 
made  them  feel 
wanted  earlier, 
they  wouldn't  be 
wanted  now." 

— Eddie  Cantor 


NYCPD  veteran,  Bouza  joined  the  transit 
operation  in  1976  after  having  served  as 
the  police  department's  borough 
commander  in  the  Bronx. 

The  flow  of  top  executives  from  the 
city  police  department  to  the  transit  and 
housing  forces  belies  the  tradition  of  differ- 
ence and  hostility  that  has  been  known  to 
exist  among  the  three  agencies.  Although 
the  three  departments  maintain  similar  em- 
ployment qualifications,  issue  almost  iden- 
tical blue  uniforms,  and  pay  similar  salaries 
to  their  personnel,  each  agency  has  formu- 
lated separate  entrance  examinations  and 
has  operated  a different  training  system 
and  police  academy. 

In  the  field,  the  three  departments  have 
rarely  worked  together  in  a coordinated 
manner.  A number  of  officers  and 
executives  in  the  NYCPD  are  said  to  regard 
their  jobs  as  more  prestigious  than  those 
held  by  their  counterparts  in  the  transit 
and  housing  forces.  In  the  recent  past, 
some  city  officials  have  expressed  fears 


that  racial  problems  would  arise  if  a total 
merger  between  the  NYCPD  and  the  other 
forces  came  about.  The  police  department 
is  over  90  percent  white,  compared  to  a 62 
percent  black  and  Hispanic  contingent  in 
the  housing  force  and  a 30  percent  minor- 
ity complement  in  the  transit  unit. 

But  internal  studies  conducted  for  the 
city  have  shown  chat  improved  patrol  strat- 
egies could  be  developed  if  the  three 
departments  were  unified  and  centrally  co- 
ordinated. The  reports  also  indicated  that 
the  city  could  save  millions*  by  merging 
police  to  eliminate  duplication  of  services, 
equipment  and  bureaucratic  overhead. 

An  unnamed  cransit  police  source  told 
the  Times  that  many  high-ranking  officials 
in  his  department  expressed  reservations 
about  the  benefits  resulting  from  total  con- 
solidation. He  said  that  transit  officers  re- 
quired special  training  for  "unique"  sub- 
way crime  conditions  and  that  the  NYCPD 
might  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  extra 
consideration  to  underground  offenses. 


Supreme  Court  Briefs 


Continued  from  Page  5 
the  “interest  of  the  press  and  the  public 
was  outweighed  in  this  case  by  the  de- 
fendants' right  to  a fair  trial." 

Following  the  closure  order  by  the  trial 
judge  the  publisher  entered  a proceeding 
on  First,  Sixth,  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment grounds  in  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court.  The 
Appellate  Division  vacated  the  trial  court 
orders  and  stated  that  the  press  was  en- 
titled to  view  the  pretrial  hearing  tran- 
script. 

The  state’s  highest  court,  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  reversed  the  Appellate  Division 
ruling,  based  on  the  reasoning  originally  set 
forth  by  the  trial  judge. 


Now,  affirming  the  decision  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  noted  that  the  Sixth 
Amendment  guarantee  of  a public  trial  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  defendant  alone. 
Nowhere  in  the  Constitution,  they  stated, 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  public’s  right 
of  access  to  a trial. 

Justice  Stewart’s  opinion  also  highlights 
the  notion  that  “the  danger  of  publicity 
concerning  pretrial  suppression  hearings  is 
particularly  acute,  "because  it  is  hard  to 
determine  what  effect  the  publicity  will 
have  later  on  the  fairness  of  the  trial  itself. 
(Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  v.  DePasqualc,  No. 
77-1301,  decision  announced  July  2, 
1979.) 


Paihmoyr  Crips! 

When  you  put  your 
life  an  the  line 

IMPROVE  ACCURACY  ... 
provide  a firm  secure  grip 
in  any  combat  situation 
in  any  kind  of  weather  . . . 
won't  break,  chip  or  crack. 

NEW  PRESENTATION  / COM  PAC 

GRIPS  are  a compact  version  of  the 


New  Presentation/ 
Compac  Grip 


popular  Presentation  Models,  designed 

V ; ' 

for  use  on  the  small  frame,  short  barrel, 

revolvers  where  concealability  is  of 

1 T*vi 

r -y(vv-  ' 

* 

prime  importance. 

PRESENTATION  GRIPS  for  most 

Presentation 

S&W,  Colt,  Charter  Arms  and 
Ruger  double-action  revolvers. 

SIGNATURE  GRIPS  FOR  Colt  .45, 

S JW  - 39  and  59,  Browning  HiPower 
and  Walther  PP  and  PPK/s  autos. 

STANDARD  ISSUE  FOR  MANY  DEPARTMENTS. 
UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED 
FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

At  your  equipment  house  or 
write  for  a copy  of  our 
Law  Enforcement  Catalog. 


Signature  Grip 


Imam'Ll 

'fine  gun  accessories 

PACHMAYR  GUN  WORKS,  INC. 

,1220  SOUTH  GRAND  AVENUE  • LOS  ANGELES.  CA. 90015 
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People  & places 


NOBLE  elects  new  board;  Hogan  heads 
Mass,  prisons;  Sabeila  promoted 


The  National  Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives  (NOBLE)  recently 
elected  a new  executive  board.  Gilbert 
Branchc,  the  chief  of  county  detectives  in 
Philadelphia  is^the  group’s  new  president, 
replacing  Hubert  Williams,  the  director  of 
public  safety  for  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who 
had  a major  hand  in  founding  the  associa- 
tion. 

Deputy  commissioner  Bishop  Robin- 
son of  the  Baltimore  Police  Department 
was  elected  NOBLE’s  national  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Washington,  D.C.  police  chief 
Burcell  Jefferson  was  selected  as  the 
group's  treasurer. 

The  remainder  of  the  new  executive 
board  consists  of  recording  secretary 
Glavin  Alveranga,  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation;  finan- 
cial secretary  Sylvester  H.  Winston,  a 
major  with  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Police  Department;  sergeant  at  arms 
William  R.  Braccy,  the  chief  of  patrol  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department, 
and  parliamentarian  Reginald  Turner,  a 
deputy  chief  with  the  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment. 

• • • 

William  T.  Hogan  resigned  as  chairman 
of  Massachusetts’  parole  board  earlier  this 
month  to  become  commissioner  of  the 
state’s  correctional  system.  Hogan,  51,  is 
a graduate  of  Boston  College  and  a former 
chief  probation  officer  at  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Boston.  Commenting  on  his  new 
post,  the  commissioner  said  he  would  “run 
a safe,  secure,  humane  and  balanced 
correctional  system  for  the  people  of 
Massachusetts.” 

The  Chicago  Police  Department  contin- 
ued to  reshape  the  face  of  its  executive 
ranks  last  month.  Commander  Louis 


Sabclla,  a 27-year  veteran  of  the  force,  was 
named  commander  of  the  Intelligence  Di- 
vision, replacing  William  Duggan  who  is 
taking  a leave  of  absence.  Lieutenant 
Francis  O’Malley  was  assigned  to  take 
Sabclla's  former  post  as  head  of  the  Auto 
Theft  Section.  O’Malley,  who  joined  the 
force  in  1948,  had  been  commander  of  an 
area  auto  theft  unit.  Acting  Superintendent 
Joseph  DiLconardi  said  that  the  charges 
were  part  of  his  effort  to  “assemble  a com- 
patible team”  to  police  the  city. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  Sam 
Houston  State  University  has  a new  coor- 
dinator of  continuing  education.  Marcus 
E.  Renter  Jr.  assumed  the  post  last  month 
following  the  resignation  of  John  A. 
Cocoros,  who  is  now  serving  with  Dallas' 
juvenile  court  system.  The  holder  of  an  MA 
degree  from  Sam  Houston  State,  Renter 
worked  for  the  Texas  Education  Agency, 
the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections  and 
the  Texas  Rehabilitation  Commission  be- 
fore joining  the  Criminal  Justice  Center. 


BE  RECOGNIZED! 

You  don't  have  to  blow  your 
own  horn.  Let  LEN's  "People 
& places"  column  do  your 
tooting  for  you.  Keep  your 
colleagues  informed  of  what 
you've  been  up  to.  Send  contri- 
butions to:  People  & places, 
Room  2104,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 


Cops  are  people  too 

That's  why  we  regularly  bring  you  the  personal  insights  of  top  police 
officials  from  this  country  and  abroad.  Our  exclusive  interviews  with 
movers  and  shakers  of  law  enforcement  have  become  the  talk  of  the 

criminal  justice  community,  and 


with  good  reason.  We  give  the 
subjects  of  our  interviews  the  op- 
portunity to  say  what's  on  their 
minds  without  fear  of  being  mis- 
quoted or  misinterpreted,  and 
they  respond  by  openly  sharing 
their  years  of  experience  and  ex- 
pertise with  our  readers.  Why  not 
sit  in  on  these  stimulating  con- 
versations by  subscribing  to  Law 
Enforcement  News? 


Ple*ase  enter  my  subscription  as  indicated: 


□ $ 9.50  — one  year 

□ $17.00  - two  years 


□ $13.00  — one  year  (foreign) 

□ $25.00  -v  three  years 


Name  . 
Title  _ 


. Agency  . 


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


□ payment  enclosed 


D please  bill  me 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 


Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


SWITCH  MATS  — United  Security 
Products  has  introduced  an  improved 
line  of  switch  mats  that  arc  suitable 
for  burglar  alarm  applications. 

Designed  for  placement  under  rugs, 
carpeting  or  linoleum,  the  Pressurcmats 
feature  super-thin  construction  with 
high  strength  switch  conductors  that 
arc  engineered  to  withstand  millions  of 
actuations. 

Constructed  of  ribbon  switches  en- 
capsulated in  clear  vinyl,  Pressuremats  are 
30”  wide  and  are  sold  in  5-,  10-,  and 
25-foot  lengths  which  can  be  custom  cut 
for  individual  applications.  The  new  mats 
are  designated  as  Form  "B"  and  can  be 
converted  to  closed  circuit  operation  with 
an  optional  converter. 

Tor  complete  information,  write: 
United  Security  Products,  Inc.,  2171 
Research  Drive,  Livermore,  CA  94550. 

HOMICIDE  FILM  — "Murder  One” 
attempts  to  analyze  the  psychological  as- 
pects of  homicide,  raising  such  questions 
as:  Who  are  the  murderers?  Why  do  they 
kill?  Are  they  different  than  us?  Are  they 
different  than  each  other?  Is  there  a com- 
mon thread  in  their  backgrounds? 

The  46-minute  movie  delves  into  the 
lives  of  six  convicted  murderers,  presenting 
them  on  the  screen  in  What  the  producers 
describe  as  an  “eycball-to-eyeball”  milieu. 
The  people  and  events  unfold  in  a series  of 
death  row  dialogue,  newsreel  footage, 
newspaper  clips,  and  interviews  with  the 
families  of  the  victims  _ and  the  killers 
themselves. 

Co-produced  by  New  York  City’s  public 
television  station,  Georgia  Educational  TV, 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  TV 


Return  to:  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10019. 


Network,  the  film  is  being  offered  in  a 
16mm  color/sound  format. 

To  obtain  purchase  or  rental  informa- 
tion, write  or  call:  Best  Films,  P.0  Box 
725,  Del  Mar,  CA  92014. 

FUND-RAISING  GUIDE  - Police  who  are 
involved  in  soliciting  funds  for  various  or- 
ganizations that  rely  on  public  contribu- 
tions for  support  may  find  sorrte  valuable 
tips  in  a new  publication  from  the 
Remington  Arms  Company,  entitled  "How 
to  Raise  Funds  Through  Shooting  Games." 

The  booklet  offers  a number  of  specific 
details  on  working  with  civic  groups, 
school  organizations,  churches  and  other 
charitable  groups  to  organize  competitive 
shooting  events. 

The  basis  for  the  program  is  the 
old-fashioned  turkey  shoot,  a traditional 
social  event  that  originated  during  our 
nation’s  colonial  period.  The  guide  also  de- 
scribes a wide  variety  of  other  shooting 
games  of  skill  and  chance  that  can  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  turkey  shoots  or  in 
place  of  them. 

According  to  the  publication, 
fund-raising  shoots  start  out  with  a large 
potential  base  of  participants  because  there 
are  an  estimated  24  million  hunters  and 
sport  shooters  in  the  United  States. 

The  booklet  covers  all  possible  aspects 
of  conducting  such  an  event,  including 
organization,  types  of  games,  safety,  equip- 
ment and  how  to  obtain  it,  legal  consider- 
ations, judging  entries,  publicity,  and  basic 
economics. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  can  be  obtained 
by  sending  $1.95  to:  Remington  Arms 
Company,  Inc,,  Fund  Booklet,  Bridgeport, 
CT  06602. 


Nader-backed  citizens  group  rates 
relative  violence  of  TV  shows 


Continued  from  Page  3 
analysis  of  the  Figures  stated.  “Of  the  12 
most  violent  movies,  7 belonged  to  ABC. 
Of  the  top  12  violent  shows,  7 belonged 
to  NBC. 

Despite  the  drop  in  overall  violence, 
NCCB  noted  that  those  programs  which  do 
contain  violence  have  more  separate  violent 
incidents  in  them  than  similar  shows  did  in 
1977.  The  survey  found  that  there  has 
been  a 13  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  violent  incidents  on  network  TV  this 
year. 

The  NCCB  campaign  encourages  the 
public  to  complain  to  companies  that 
sponsor  high-violence  shows,  and  apparent- 
ly the  effort  is  having  some  effect. 

“Advertiser  buying  behavior  has 
changed,"  the  spokesman  observed.  "With 
the  exception  of  Miller  Products,  which 
was  on  the  most  violent  list  in  1977,  the  10 
most  violent  advertisers  in  1977  have  all 
disappeared  from  the  top  spots." 

Chrysler,  Hi-C  Fruit  Drinks,  Budweiser 
Beer,  and  Duracell  Batteries  headed  the 
list  of  "most  violent  sponsors”  in  the 
1979  survey,  while  Nikon  Cameras,  Alber- 
to Culver  Products,  Perrier  Mineral  Water, 
and  Timex  Watches  were  found  to  be  the 
“least  violent  sponsors,"  each  achieving  a 
violence  rating  of  zero. 

Nicholas  Johnson,  who  directs  the 
broadcast  monitoring  group  in  connection 
with  Ralph  Nader,  characterized  the  de- 


cline in  TV  violence  since  1976  as  “a 
rare  victory  for  citizen  action." 

"When  NCCB  released  its  program  and 
advertiser  rankings  to  the  public  in  1976, 
people  finally  had  the  information  they 
needed  to  express  their  concerns  about 
violence  to  networks  and  sponsors.  And 
they  did,"  the  spokesman  said.  "PTA 
' groups,  churches,  civic  clubs,  schools, 
and  individuals  wrote  letters  by  the  thou- 
sands. This  action  was  effective.” 

D.C.  force  split 
over  reinstatement 

Continued  from  Page  3 

mean,  we’re  being  made  to  look  like 

idiots.” 

However,  the  head  of  the  local  asso- 
ciation of  black  police  officers  had  a differ- 
ent view  of  the  affair.  Issuing  a statement 
in  support  of  Jefferson,  he  charged  that  the 
controversy  had  been  created  by  the  white 
leadership  of  the  police  union,  and  he 
called  on  black  officers  to  resign  from  the 
group 

Jefferson  did  not  receive  as  strong  a 
backing  in  the  matter  from  Mayor  Manon 
Bany  "On  this  issue,  the  chief  has  his 
way,”  Bany  noted  "I  was  not  saying  let’s 
do  it.  let’s  not  do  it.  There  are  a lot  of 
things  in  this  government  I’m  not  happy 
with.” 


Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Chief  of  Police  The  Mecklenburg  County  North  Carolina 
Police  Department  is  seeking  a chief  of  police  for  its 
112  sworn  officers  and  5 civilian  personnel  who  serve  a 
county  population  of  400,000. 

Applicants  should  have  a two-year  degree  in  law  en- 
forcement or  in  a related  field,  as  well  as  ten  years  of 
repent  experience  in  a law  enforcement  agency,  five  of 
which  must  have  been  in  a command  position  with  the 
rank  of  captain  or  above. 

Salary  range  is  $28,500  to  $34,600  based  on  training 
and  experience. 

Submit  a resume  before  September  30,  1979  to  Re- 
cruitment Supervisor,  Mecklenburg  County  Personnel 
Department,  720  East  4th  Street,  Charlotte,  NC  28202 

Police  Officers.  The  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Police  Depart- 
ment is  administering  an  entrance  examination  on  Octo- 
ber 6 to  fill  11  vacant  patrol  positions  on  its  force  of  77 
sworn  and  25  civilian  personnel. 

Applicants  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  be 
willing  to  reside,  within  five  miles  of  the  Cheyenne  city 
limits  of  selected  for  employment.  Recruits  should  not  be 
less  than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  examination,  which  will  consist  of  a written  test,  an 
oral  board,  strength  and  agility  tests,  a polygraph  exam,  a 
background  investigation,  and  a physical  exam.  Failure  in 
any  portion  of  the  examination  will  result  in  disqualifi- 


cation. 

Salary  starts  at  $1,000  per  month  and  ranges  to  a 
maximum  of  $1,242  after  six  years  of  service.  The  city 
provides  extra  pay  for  longevity  and  to  officers  who  earn 
college  degrees.  Overtime  is  paid,  as  is  full  health  insur- 
ance for  officers  and  their  dependents.  An  officer  may 
retire  at  half  pay  after  20  years  of  service  or  at  two-thirds 
pay  after  25  years. 

To  obtain  an  application  for  the  examination,  send  a 
resume  to.  Cheyenne  Police  Department,  1915  Pioneer 
Avenue,  Cheyenne,  WY  82001.  Applications  must  be  re- 
turned by  October  1,  1979.  Applicants  from  outside 
Cheyenne  should  make  arrangements  to  be  in  the  city 
from  October  6 to  October  11. 

Associate  Professor.  Michigan  State  University's  School 
of  Criminal  Justice  has  a tenure  track  vacancy  for  an 
assocaite  professor  of  security  administration. 

The  position  requires  a Ph.D.  and  significant  experi- 
ence in  both  private  and  public  security.  Applicants 
should  have  a background  that  indicates  potential  for 
research  and  publication.  Some  teaching  experience  is 
desirable. 

Appointment  for  this  equal  employment  opportunity 
position  can  be  made  as  early  as  January  1980. 

Submit  an  updated  vita,  educational  record,  three 
letters  of  reference,  and  copies  of  recent  publications  or 


other  written  work  by  September  30,  1979  to  Dr.  George 
Felkenes,  Director.  School  of  Criminal  Justice,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  MI  48824. 


University  of  Houston  at  Clear  Lake  City 
Criminal  Justice  Administration 
Tenure  track  position  beginning  January  1, 
1980  or  September  1,  1980.  Candidates  must  j 
possess  a Ph.D.,  or  show  evidence  of  early 
completion  of  dissertation,  in  Criminal  Justice  i 
Administration  or  a related  discipline  with 
substantive  interest  in  criminal  justice  admin- 
istration. Candidates  should  have  experience  j 
j in  research  or  consulting  activities,  grant  de- 
velopment, and  teaching  experience  in  re-  | 

I search  methodologies,  program  evaluation  and  J 
! crime  related  courses.  Rank  & Salary  are  ne- 
gotiable dependent  upon  qualifications.  Inter- 1 
ested  applicants  should  send  resume,  tran- 1 
scripts  & three  letters  of  recommendation  to: 
Director,  Programs  in  Public  Affairs, 
University  of  Houston  at  Clear  Lake  City,] 
Houston,  Tx  77058. 

Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
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DALLAS  CHIEF  OF  POLICE  SELECTED  THROUGH  USE  OF  ASSESSMENT  CENTER 

On  April  23  through  25  an  Assessment  Center  was  conducted  by  the  Selection  Consulting  Center  of  Sacramento,  California  for  the  selection  of  a 
police  chief  for  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Twelve  candidates  participated  in  this  Assessment  Center  and  a police  chief  was  successfully  selected. 

The  Selection  Consulting  Center  has  many  services  available,  such  as: 


Tests  for 

Law  Enforcement  Officers 
New  validated  law  enforcement  tests 
available: 

• Entry-Level 

• Sergeant 

• Lieutenant 

• Captain 

Users  manual  available  for  $5.00. 

Consulting  Services 

The  SCC  provides  effective  consulting 
services  in  the  following  areas: 

• Physical  Performance  Test  Development 

• Interview  Development 

• Validation  and  Test  Construction 

• Legal  and  Technical  Review  of 
Minimum  Qualifications 

• Promotional  Test  Development 

Publications  Available 


Assessment  Center  Workshop 
Two  Days 

• How  to  Develop  an  Assessment  Center 

• Types  of  Exercises 

• How  to  Make  Behavioral  Observations 

• Assessment  Center  Scheduling 

• Validity  and  EEO  Implications 

• Developing  a Civil  Service 
Eligibility  List 

• How  to  Conduct  an  Assessment  Center 

• How  to  Tram  Assessors 

• How  to  Evaluate  Results 

For  more  information,  send  for  the 
workshop  brochure  at  the  address  given 
below. 


Assessment  Centers  for 
Selecting  Personnel 

• Police  Chiefs 

• Commanders 

• Lieutenants 

• Sergeants 

The  Assessment  Center,  when  imple- 
mented properly,  is  a job-related,  ob- 
jectively oriented  means  of  providing  ad- 
ministrators with  more  comprehensive 
and  job-related  data  than  ordinarily 
would  be  gathered  from  personal  inter- 
views, supervisory  evaluations,  written 
tests,  and  educational  background  checks. 

The  SCC  has  -the  full  capabilities  to 
develop  and  conduct  job-related  Assess- 
ment Centers. 


Film  — For  Training 
Assessment  Center  Assessors 
The  SCC  has  developed  a film  entitled, 
"Assessor  Training  - Learning  to  Observe 
Behavior,"  on  how  to  observe  and  record 
behavior  observations.  This  is  usually 
the  most  difficult  concept  for  assessors  to 
grasp  during  assessor  training. 

The  Film:  Describes  what  behavior  is, 
what  type  of  behaviors  are  important  to 
observe  and  how  to  record  behaviors.  In 
the  film,  a group  of  individuals  partici- 
pate in  a leaderless  group  discussion.  As- 
sessor trainees  observe  the  group  and 
practice  taking  behavior  observation 
notes.  Assessor  observation  forms  are  also 
provided. 

Film  Length  45  minutes 
Instructor  Manual  Included 
Rental  Fee  $1  50.00 


POST  COMPONENT  "A"  SELECTION  STANDARDS  REPORT 

THE  VALIDATION  OF  ENTRY-LEVEL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  STATES  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  NEVADA 

THE  VALIDATION  OF  ENTRY-LEVEL  FIREFIGHTER  EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  STATES  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  NEVADA  . . . 

THE  SELECTION  OF  ENTRY-LEVEL  FIREFIGHTERS.  PHASE  II,  INTERVIEWS  - PHSICAL  PERFORMANCE 

THE  SELECTION  OF  ENTRY-LEVEL  FIREFIGHTERS,  PHASE  II,  SELECTION  STANDARDS 

THE  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  IMPLICATIONS  OF  LICENSING  AND  CERTIFICATION  STANDARDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

UTAH  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL  AGENCY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SELECTION:  JOB  ANALYSIS 

UTAH  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL  AGENCY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SELECTION'  SELECTION  STANDARDS 
UTAH  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL  AGENCY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SELECTION:  PHYSICAL  PERFORMANCE 

UTAH  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL  AGENCY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SELECTION:  INTERVIEW 

CANDIDATE  REDUCTION  TECHNIQUES:  A QUESTIONNAIRE  SUMMARY 

ASSESSMENT  CENTERS:  A SUMMARY 

CALIFORNIA  EDUCATOR  SELECTION  PROJECT:  PROJECT  REPORT  II  - JOB  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  K-12  TEACHING  POSITION 
CALIFORNIA  EDUCATOR  SELECTION  PROJECT  PROJECT  REPORT  III  - THE  SELECTION  SYSTEM 
LIBRARY  SELECTION  PROJECT:  JOB  ANALYSIS  - PHASE  I 

LIBRARY  SELECTION  PROJECT:  ENTRY-LEVEL  SELECTION  SYSTEMS  DESIGN  - PHASE  II  ■■  ••••••■  a__cq  tuc  daccarF  OF 

A SURVEY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  CITY  AND  COUNTY  NEEDS  IN  TECHNICAL  AREAS  OF  PERSONNEL  SELECTION  AFTER  THE  PASSAGE  O 

PROPOSITION  13 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION  OF  STRATEGIES  FOR  SETTING  WRITTEN  TEST  CUT-OFF  SCORES 


$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$12.50 
$12.50 
$15.00 
$20.00 
$20.00 
$20.00 
$20.00 
$10.00 
$ 7.00 
$20.00 
$30.00 
$23.00 
$23.00 

$ 4.95 
$21.00 


For  more  information  concerning  the  above,  contact: 


SELECTION  CONSULTING  CENTER 
5777  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  820 
Sacramento,  California  95841 
Telephone:  (916)  334-1974 


October  14-18,  1979.  The  42nd  Annual 
cting  of  the  American  Society  for  Infor- 
tion  Science.  To  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
r more  details,  contact:  American  Soci- 
y for  Information  Science,  1010 
xfrenth  St,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
036.  Telephone:  (202)  659-3644. 

• • • 

October  15-19,  1979.  Crowd  and  Spec- 
:or  Violence  Seminar.  To  be  held  in 
Janta  by  the  International  Association  of 
liefs  of  Police.  For  additional  informa- 
>n,  contact:  IACP,  11  Firstficld  Road, 
uhersburg  MD  20760. 

• • • 

October  15-19,  1979.  Traffic  Services 
ogram.  To  be  held  in  Waynesboro, 
irginia  by  the  Transportation  Training 
enter.  Virginia  Commonwealth  Umver- 
ty.  Fee  $200.  For  more  details,  contact 
ransportation  Safety  Training  Center, 
irginia  Commonwealth  University,  806 
/.  Franklin  St.  Richmond,  VA  23284. 
elephone:  (804)  257-1050. 

• • • 

October  17-18,  1979.  Seminar:  Manage- 
al  Performance  Appraisal  for  Police  and 
lanagcment-Level  Personnel.  Presented 
y the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
lollege.  To  be  held  in  New  York  City, 
‘ee:  $100.  For  more  details,  write  or  call: 

Is.  Barbara  Natow,  John  Jay  College, 
Iriminal  Justice  Center,  Rm.  2201  South, 
■44  W.  56th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10019. 
rdephone:  (212)  247-1600. 

• • • 

October  17-19,  1979.  Crisis  Manage- 
nent  for  Law  Enforcement  Officers.  Pre- 
iented  by  Theorem  Institute.  Fee.  $225 
For  further  information,  contact:  Theorem 
Institute.  1782  Technology  Drive,  San 
Jose,  CA  95510.  Telephone.  (408)  294- 
1427. 

• • • 

October  18-19,  1979.  Communication 
for  Law  Enforcement  Officers.  Sponsored 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Fee: 
$90.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Jim  Ziegler,  Program  Assistant,  Law 
Enforcement  Institute  Training  Programs, 
University  of  Maryland,  University  College, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division,  Col- 
lege Park,  MD  20742.  Telephone:  (301) 
454-5237. 

• • • 

October  22-24,  1979.  Safe  Schools  Con- 
ference. To  be  held  at  Bahia  Mar  Hotel  and 
Yachting  Center  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
For  more  details  contact:  Institute  for  Safe 
Schools,  506  Cumberland  Building,  800 
East  Browand  Boulevard  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33301.  Telephone:  (305)  463-1776. 


Management,  at  Babson  College  in 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts.  Fee:  $725.  For 
further  information,  call  or  write;  John  T. 
Howland,  Director,  P.O.  Drawer  E,  Babson 
Park,  MA  02157. 

• • • 

October  23-25,  1979.  Victim/Witness 
Assistance  Program.  Presented  by  Harper  & 
Row  Media  in  Miami,  Florida.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Harper  & Row  Media,  10 
E.  53rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

• • • 

October  24-26,  1979.  Effect  of  Stress 
on  Law  Enforcement  Officers  and  Their 
Spouses.  Sponsored  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  Fee:  $140.  For  more  de- 
tails, consult:  October  18-19. 


mation,  contact:  ASIS  Membership  and 
Meetings  Services  Department,  2000  K 
Street  N.W.,  Suite  651,  Washington  DC 
20006.  Telephone:  (202)  3 31-7887. 

• • • 

November  5-16,  1979.  Investigation  of 
Sex  Crimes  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Southern  Police  Institute.  For  further 
information,  write  or  call:  Ms.  Gayle 
Brown,  Admissions  Office,  Southern  Police 
Institute,  School  of  Justice  Administration, 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40208.  Telephone:  (502)  588-6561. 

• • • 

November  6-8,  1979.  Major  Case  Inves- 
tigation Seminar.  Presented  by  Harper  & 
Row  Media.  For . further  information, 
consult  October  23-25. 


Prevention  Conference,  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  For 
further  information,  contact:  National 

Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Shelby 
Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40222.  Telephone: 
(502)  588-6987. 

• • • 

November  13,  1979.  Security  Super- 
vision Course.  Presented  by  the  Indiana 
University  Center  for  Public  Safety 
Training.  To  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 
Tuition:  $25.00.  For  more  details,  contact; 
Indiana  University,  Center  For  Publit  Safe- 
ty Training,  Harrison  Building,  Suite  500, 
143  West  Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46204.  Telephone.  (317)  264-8085. 

• • • 

November  13-14,  1979.  Accident  Inves- 
tigation Field  Sketching  Program.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Transportation  Safety 
Training  Center  at  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University.  To  be  held  in  Abingdon, 
Virginia.  Fee  $75.  For  further  infor- 
mation, consult:  October  15-19. 

• • • 

November  13-15,  1979.  Handling  Haz- 
_ardous  Materials  and  Transportation  Emer- 
gencies. Presented  by  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association.  For  further  infor- 
mation, write:  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation, 470  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boxton 
MA  02210. 


October  29-31,  1979.  Workshop  on 
Police  Civil  Liability  and  the  Defense  of 
Citizen  Misconduct  Complaints.  Presented 
by  Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Inc.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  Americans  for 
Effective  Law  Enforcement,  Inc.  501 
Grandview  Drive,  Suite  207,  So.  San 
Francisco,  CA  94080. 

• • • 

October  29-31,  1979.  National  Correc- 
tions Conference.  To  be  held  in  Columbus, 
Ohio  by  the  Ohio  Council  of  Higher 
Education  in  Criminal  Justice.  Fee  $150. 
For  more  details,  contact:  lstvan 

Domonkos,  Jefferson  College,  4000  Sunset 
Blvd.,  Steubenville,  OH  43952.  Telephone: 
(614)  264-5591. 


October  22-26,  1979.  41st  National 
Jobbery /Homicide  Conference.  Presented 
>y  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
jf  Police.  To  be  hfld  in  San  Diego.  For 
Further  information,  see:  October  15-19. 

• • • 

October  22-26,  1979.  Law  Enforcement 
Photography  Workshop.  Presented  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  To  be  held  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Law  Enforcement  and  Security 
Markets,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept  , 
0617-A,  343  State  Street.  Rochester.  NY 
14650. 

• • • 

October  22  - November  2,  1979.  Man- 
aging the  Selective  Traffic  Enforcement 
Program.  Presented  by  Traffic  Institute  ac 
Northwestern  University.  Fee:  $475.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Registrar.  The 

Traffic  Institute.  Northwestern  University, 
555  Clark  Street,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 

• • • 

October  22  - November  9,  1979.  Pro- 
gram for  Management  Command  and  Su- 
pervisory Personnel.  Presented  by  the  New 
England  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 


October  29-November  2,  1979.  Check 
and  Forgery  Investigation  Course. 
Presented  by  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement. Fee:  $125.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment, St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O. 
Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 
Telephone:  (813)  546-0011. 

• • • 

October  29-November  2,  1979.  Tactical 
Alarm  Systems  Course.  Presented  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy.  Fee:  $400. 
For  more  details,  consult:  Director,  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Academy,  1300  NW 
62nd  Street,  Ft.  Lauderdale  FL  3 3309. 

• • • 

October  30-November  1,  1979.  Negotia- 
tions with  Labor  for  Chiefs.  Presented  by 
Harper  & Row  Media  in  Miami.  Florida. 
For  more  details  see:  October  23-25. 

• • • 

October  30-Novembcr  1,  1979.  Rape  In- 
vestigation Course.  Presented  by  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Tuition:  $125.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact:  Center  for  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. Case  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  OH  44106. 

• • • 

November  5-9,  1979.  Homicide  and 
Major  Crime  Scene  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$325.  For  further  information,  consult: 

October  22-  November  2. 

■ • • 

November  5-9,  1979.  Assets  Protection 
Course.  To  be  held  at  the  Pick  Congress 
Hotel  in  Chicago  by  the  American  Society 
for  Industrial  Security.  For  further'  Infor- 


November  8-9,  1979.  National  Confer- 
ence on  Organized  Crime.  Sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Southern  California.  For 
more  details,  wnte  or  call:  University  of 
Southern  California,  Stonier  Hall  308, 
University  Park,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90007. 
Telephone:  (213)  741-2215. 

• • • 

November  8-9,  1979.  Police  Internal  Af- 
fairs Program.  To  be  held  at  the  Mamott 
Inn  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Sponsored  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Program  at  the  .University 
of  .Cincinnati.  Fee:  $175.  For  more  infor- 
mation and  registration,  wnte:  “Police 

Internal  Affairs,"  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  No.  146  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  OH  45221. 

• • • 

November  9-10,  1979.  Third  National 
Conference  on  Medical  Care  and  Health 
Services  in  Correctional  Institutions.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago,  at  the  Radisson  Hotel,  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Correctional 
Health  Services  Association.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, 535  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  IL  60610. 

• • • 

November  12-13,  1979.  Symposium  on 
Identification  of  Human  Remains. 
Sponsored  by  the  J.  C.  Stone  Memorial 
Police  Academy.  To  be  held  in  Orlando. 
Florida.  Tuition;  $35.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Officer  Linda  Kennedy, 
Training  Section,  P.O.  Box  913,  Orlando, 
FL  32802.  Telephone:  (305)  849-2456. 


November  12-15,1979.  Police  Decision 
Making  and  Leadership  Development 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee:  $275.  For  further  informa- 
tion, see:  October  22-November  2,  1979 
• • • 

November  12-16.  1979.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Photography  Workshop.  Presented  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  To  be  held 
in  Adanta.  For  more  details,  see:  October 
22-26. 

• • • 

November  12-16,  1979.  Basic  Finger- 
printing Course.  Presented  by  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Tuition:  $125.  For  further  in- 
formation, sec;  October  30-Novcmbcr  1. 


November  26-29,  1979.  Crowds. 

Disorders,  and  Demonstrations  Workshop. 

To  be  held  in  New  Orleans  by  Richard  W. 
Kobetz  and  Associates.  Tuition:  $300.  For 
further  information,  write  or  call:  Richard 
W.  Kobetz  and  Associates,  North  Mountain 
Pines,  Route  Two,  Box  342,  Winchester, 
VA  22601.  Telephone:  (703)  662-7288. 

• • • 

November  26-30,  1979.  Loss  Reduction 
Retail  Businesses.  Program  presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Insntute. 
For  more  details,  consult;  November 
12-16. 

• • • 

November  28-30,  1979.  Evaluation 

Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta  by  the 
Theorem  Institute.  Fee;  $255.  For  further 
information,  consult:  October  17-19. 

• • • 

November  29-30,  1979.  Computer  Secu- 
rity Conference.  Presented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Industrial  Security.  To  be 
at  the  Sheraton  National  Hotel  in  Arling 
ton,  Virginia.  For  more  details,  consult 
November  5-9. 

• • • 

November  30,  1979.  Law  Enforcement 
Supervisors  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee:  $45.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see:  October  18-19. 

• • • 

December  3-4,  1979.  Workers  Compen- 
sation Workshop.  Presented  by  the 
Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Florida.  Fee:  $235.  For  further 
information,  consult:  October  17-19. 


November  12-16,  1979.  Annual  Crime 


December  3-7,1979.  New  Developments 
in  Police  Planning  by  Calculator,  micro- 
computer and  computer.  Presented  by  The 
Institute  for  Public  Program  Analysis.  To 
be  held  in  St.  Louis.  For  further  infor- 
mation. contact:  The  Institute  for  Public 
Program  Analysis.  230  S.  Bemiston.  Suite 
914,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105.  Telephone: 
(314)  862-8272. 

• • • 

December  6-9,  1979.  Law  Enforcement 
Hypnosis  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute  Inc.  Tui- 
tion $395.  For  registration  and  infor- 
mation. contact:  Dr.  Martin  Reiser, 

Director,  Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis  In- 
stitute Inc.,  303  Gretna  Green  Way.  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90049. 
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